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Editorials 
By 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Praise for The Commonweal 


FTEN, as I travel around the country, people 
ask what to read in order to keep up with what 
is going on in the world. They are usually men 

and women who donot have time for many newspapers 
and magazines, and—as stand-patters do not come 
in flocks to hear me—they are likely to be moderately 
liberal. Monthlies, quarterlies, and dailies are an- 
other story; but when on the topic of weeklies there 
are three I never fail to mention. For world-affairs I 
emphasize the weekly edition of The Manchester Guard- 
aan. In this country I point out that for a dollar a 
year can be read the weekly edition of The Springfield 
Republican, with as reliable thinking as can be found 
in the whole nation. 

So far so good; but then comes what is likely to 
be greeted with surprise, for when I become somewhat 
lyric about The Commonweal I touch a prejudice that 
is deep-seated. Audiences that are predominantly 
Protestant, or of no church, are not prepared to hear 
a man of liberal outlook enthusiastically praise a 
Catholic publication. Yet the degree of culture, in- 
formation, and fairness in this weekly gives a pleasure 
none too common. It gives the kind of satisfaction 
that is always given by Dr. John A. Ryan, whenever I 
read or hear his opinions. It is a reminder that in the 


Catholic Church there are two types of thinking, just . 


as there are two kinds in the evangelical Protestant 
churches. Under the same symbols there may live 
together very contrary interpretations. 


' the same direction. It faces frankly the fact that th 
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There has been recently in The Register a warnin} 
that the Catholic Church in this country may g 
into trouble if it allows itself to encourage unit voting 
whether under the leadership of Father Coughlin, 
Smith, or any other prominent member. It is 
satisfaction, therefore, to read in the October 2n¢ 
issue of The Commonweal a vigorous declaration i1 


Catholic Church is fundamentally opposed both te 
Communism and to Socialism, but it indignantly re 
pudiates the attempt to confuse the issues now befor 
the American people with this irrelevent question 
From several firm pronouncements we select this: ““We 
cannot feel that many will repudiate with less thar 
contempt and indignation efforts by Mr. Hearst t 
forge a link between Communism and Mr. Roosevel 
‘ . For crass commercialism, debased standard 
and irresponsible social standards, and irresponsibl 
social conduct exemplified journalistically, one woul 
turn not to The Daily Worker but to certain oth 
journals too numerous to mention.”’ And Mr. Hami 
ton is operating with Mr. Hearst. 

Further to carry out what has been said her 
about standards of journalism, might be selected fron 
the same issue of The Commonweal a letter on share 
croppers in the South—an urgent topic, equal to any 
and immediately after that communication comes ont 
showing a realization that danger of Communism lie 
not in determined progress along such lines as havé 
been followed, ahead of us, in Great Britain, Sweden 
and Denmark, but in shallow and violent agitation lik 
that of Coughlin. And, although it comes hard for ms 
to say so, when Al Smith talks about whiskered Com 
munists and bombs, he is doing what Coughlin is doing 

As we go to press, the Papal Secretary of State i 
reported on his way to this country. Some rumor 
have him on a mere vacation; others on a mission ti 
consult the President on measures to check Commun 
ism. The Catholic Church at Rome is in a difficul 
situation. It is surrounded by a Fascist despotism 
It has had to apologize for the invasion of Ethiopia 
It is taking an extremely one-sided view of the com 
plicated situation in Spain. Let us hope that ou 
distinguished visitor will strike the sound Americai 
note as successfully as does the ablest Catholic journal 


Another Service by The Guardian 


While on the subject of high-class journalism le 
us note, in a long list, a service by The Mancheste 
Guardian. In a semi-miraculous way it manages t 
turn up important information from many countries 
with no boasting, that other papers do not get. Wha 
we have in mind is something easier, though over 
looked by other journals. It took out of an anti 
Fascist paper, published in Paris, secret orders to th 
newspapers in Italy last July. They were to sa 
nothing about an attempted assassination; not t 
publish a message from D’Annunzio; not to pla; 
up Mussolini’s sons (one of them seems to be bein: 
groomed to take his father’s place); not to commen 
on the death of Gorki; to take no notice of Russia; 
omit mention of the recall of Fascist officials fi 
Ethiopia; and not to mention the unemployed 
East Africa or the predicament of foreigners | 
Little children must obey orders. | ? 
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Death in the Summertime 
A Sermon 


Herman A. Newman 


O American Express Company Tour was ours. 
At times eating food that in this country 
would not be fed to animals, riding in rail- 
way coaches conditioned more for poultry 
an human beings, and sleeping in pensions that 
juld make our transient-hotels seem like the Ritz 
irlton—we covered the entire country, a circular 
ur of some four thousand miles. We entered Spain 
the northwest boundary point, the city of Irun, 
awveling south through San Sebastian, into the 
isque and Andalusian provinces to Xauen in Spanish 
orroco, thence east to Granada, and into Catalonia, 
parting through Barcelona and Port Bou, the north- 
st boundary point between France and Spain. 

Give the privileged forces of any society a straw- 
an they can knock down, and they are bound to 
age a show that will both highly excite and cruelly 
ceive the masses. Erring industry has had in re- 
nt years a new straw-man, namely, Communism; 
e European Nationalists have always had the Jew; 
ofit-seeking war-mongers and naively sympathetic 
trioteer societies have always had their ‘“‘sub- 
rsive influence,” namely, the pacifists. And now 
e Roman Catholic Church, in order to protect its 
e-long privilege in certain countries, has borrowed 
e straw-man of the economic dictators, Communism, 
id has identified it with its already well-worn anti- 
wrist, the Devil. When wealth and the church join 
rees against the same enemy, whether real or con- 
red up, one may expect propaganda to usurp the 
ace of truth. 

- Had his Holiness, Pope Pius XI, less readily and 
ss bountifully bestowed his papal blessing upon 
ussolini’s victorious troops upon their return from 
merciless slaughtering of a non-Catholic humanity 
Africa, we might feel more sympathetically toward 
ese words broadcast by Pope Pius to the world 
ily a few days ago: 
" Beloved sons, exiled from Spain, your presence 
' here fills our heart with an utterly inexpressible tumult : 
of conflicting feelings of emotions. You have been 
_ hunted and sought unto death in cities and villages, 
' in dwellings of men and in solitudes of mountain tops. 
: How providential and pleasing to God is your demon- 

_ stration of fealty, honor and glory in these our own days 
in which it has been given to us to hear new and horrify- 
_ ing cries from the godless and the enemies of God. 


12 ar ging the phrase “exiles from Spain” to “exiles 
ym Ethiopia,” these same words'might have been 
, 1k on as eloquently by the dethroned King of Kings, 
2 Emperor of Ethiopia. 

And again we read, this time from articles appear- 


ing in a national Catholic weekly, under the title 
*‘Advance Ye Soldiers of Christ:’ 


Catholic countries are singled out by Communism 
not because the latter is anti-Catholic only, but because 
Catholicism is the only international religion (and Com- 
munism craves to be introduced internationally) and be- 
cause its followers are more closely welded together by 
definite religious convictions and identity of religious 
practice. 

When one nation declares war on another the fight 
becomes mutual. But the war which is being waged 
against Christ on many fronts is pretty much of a one- 
sided conflict and therefore the forces of evil usually win 
their immediate objectives. Lasting victory of course 
never results, because Almighty God must in the end pro- 
tect his Church and bring good out of evil. But if the 
army of Christ were in every country to mobilize, to 
fight his battles for the preservation and defense of his 
interests in this world and for their interests of souls, 
his enemies would never attempt even an attack. 


The transition to the factual circumstances of 
the revolution may best be made by quoting an edi- 
torial statement by Norman Hapgood, new editor 
of our Christian Register—a statement that is a sort 
of denomination] affirmation of the position I am 
about to make. Mr. Hapgood writes as follows: 

What has been wrought against the church in 

Spain involves much wrong, but it is not the church it- 

self with which one is led to sympathize. It has been 

archaic and inhuman. The people have been its oyster. 

At the present moment it is fighting for a renewal of 

privilege that leaves the rest of the population in a con- 

dition not far removed from slavery. 


When we applied for our visas in December, 1933, 
one of Spain’s minor perennial revolutions was under 
way. The consul informed us that there was no cause 
for alarm, but once again safely back in London 
after our adventure, five weeks of which we carried 
passports officially stamped “‘Sin Derechos’’—With- 
out Rights—we knew we had witnessed the prelude to 
a national tragedy. During this time on two occa- 
sions we had narrowly escaped death. 

The republic, which had been proclaimed but 
two and a half years before, and which was then only 
mildly socialistic, was already being jeopardized by 
the church, which was striving to re-establish itself. 
The Roman Catholic Church, for centuries the na- 
tional church of Spain, had been definitely separated 
from the state by the Spanish Constitutional Assembly 
in 1931. 

In 1988, therefore, as in the present life-death 
struggle, it was the church fomenting rebellion against 
the established government. 
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Now let me try to give you a mental picture of 
the peculiar politico-economic circumstances in Spain. 

In a letter from Barcelona, dated January 10, 
1934, the following paragraph appears: 


The Communist Party is small and politically is 
relatively weak, except in Catalonia, where last week’s 
elections were decidedly “‘left’’ victories. 

Of course there are two Spains—really, old western 
Spain and modern eastern Spain. Madrid is a weak ex- 
cuse as a capital city in comparison with Barcelona. 
(And now comes a most interesting prediction, made, 
as it was, in 1934.) 

It is barely possible to envisage a Soviet State of 
Catalonia in the near future, but there’s little likeli- 
hood of any immediate large-scale revolution unless the 
church pushes her opposition to the government too 
hard. 


This national dichotomy, the two Spains, is a 
fact that we must consider as vastly important to 
Spain’s future. Mile after mile of desolate waste 
land—untillable, or poorly tilled, muchly-rocked 
yellow soil, broken only occasionally by a small clump 
of pine trees, a grove of olive trees, or a few native 
dwellings of sheep-herders. This rather well describes 
the arid central-western tableland which occupies 
three-quarters of the 190,000 square miles of Spain’s 
area. This is largely the Spain of which Madrid is 
the capital. 

‘We cross the Iberian peninsula to its eastern 
border, and of modern Catalonia it may be said that 
“intense activity, considerable prcsperity and pleas- 
urable variety are its characteristics.” New features 
and extensive changes are common, its chronicle of 


progress continuing as its autonomy has increased ai 
its domination by the church decreased. 

The contrasts between old western Spain a 
modern eastern Spain are really unbelievable. 
the Basque and Andalusian provinces. the “arch: 
and inhuman” effects of age-long dominancy by t 
church are sadly obvious. In Catalonia, through i 
dustrial development and organization and an i 
telligently: progressive attitude toward social life, t 
lethargy of the national church augers has be 
cast off. 

As rebel leader of Spain’s Royalist-Catho 
forces, it was therefore to General Franco’s advanta 
that he could launch his revolt against Madrid. We 
the capital to have been in the strong Catalonian ce 
ter, Barcelona, the reactionist forces would nev 
have dared rebel. 

One fact we must remember, and ‘it is‘a fa 
which our fascist newspaper syndicates, in headlini1 
the barbarities reported by rebel leaders to have bee 
committed by the “‘atrocious Reds,’’ have convenient 
forgotten, namely, that the revolution was starts 
by two groups opposed to the incumbent governmen 
the royalist nobility, and the Catholic-party adherent 
Together, they possess greater wealth than the gover 
ment itself. It was they who plunged Spain in 
the present chaos, in a treacherous attempt to rega 
privilege and power, to rule again despotically : 
they had for ages past—to smother the destiny of 
nation. It was not their freedom that was being e1 
dangered by the government, as has been the case i 
Germany, but their wealth—something, by the wa: 
with which Jesus, the Christ, had very little to do. 


My Kind of Security 


John Addison Leininger 


SIT the close of an oral examination held re- 
a|.. cently at the Harvard Divinity School the 
candidate was asked, ‘Now that we have 
: explored your ideas on a wide range of sub- 
hacia is there a question which you in turn would 
like to put to us?’ After a moment’s reflection the 
student replied: ‘Yes, there is one question, and it is 
this: Why does advance in the intellectual life mean 
a decrease in one’s eagerness to respond to the de- 
mands of society? Why is a growing interest in the 
things of the mind accompanied by less concern for 
social reform?’ ” ; . 

With this paragraph Professor Julius Seelye 
Bixler began an article, entitled “The Unifying Ex- 
perience of Liberalism,’ which appeared in The 
Christian Register for February 28, 1935. 

This immediately made it a matter of personal 
interest to the present writer, since he was the stu- 
dent who put this question. But his recollection of 
the query is somewhat different from that of Professor 
Bixler. If his memory is correct, the question was 
stated, ‘“‘Why should the study of religion from the 
historical viewpoint make a man a tired radical?” 

Professor Bixler makes it clear that indifference 
to the social problem did not prompt the question. 
But Professor Bixler assumes that the student ‘“‘was 
torn by diverse interests and was oscillating between 


them.”’ This assumption was a natural one to mak 
but it is not correct. This student had never felt an 
conflict, any diversity of interest, between the prol 
lems of personal salvation and social salvation. EH 
believed then, and believes even more strongly today 
that a religion without social passion is incomplet: 
and that a social program not based on vital religion 
principles lacks the power essential to make it worl 
The conflict was not so fundamental as Professc 
Bixler believed it to be. Without losing an intens 
desire for a better social order, the student had bh 
come disillusioned about the methods in which k 
had once believed and had as yet not discovered ne 
methods. The faculty did not, at that time or late 
give him the answer to his question, but, and this 
the final testimony to the worth of their teaching, € 
had already given him the facts and trained him 3 


own answer. The solution had been arrived at whe 
Professor Bixler’s article appeared, but it has 
another year and a half to clarify the ideas. 

The immediate cause for reopening the diset 
sion at this time is a single sentence on page 73 
the report of the Commission of Appraisal: ““Throug 
the church our intimate and highest experience - 


comes not ‘the worship of God and the service os me 
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is true that, read in its context, this sentence loses 
uch of its startling quality. Yet, the first time this 
‘iter read it, the words fairly jumped out of the 
ntext. It is difficult to conceive anyone making a 
atement more at variance with the Christian tradi- 
m than this. If this statement is correct, then the 
st reason that the present writer had for going to 
urch one Sunday evening five years ago was to gain 
ore power and courage to take a place in the picket 
ie at a textile mill at six the next morning. But that 
1s not his motive for going to church that Sunday, 
d even less would it be so today. His motive, then 
d now, should be found in the statement of the 
ottish catechism, ““The chief end of man is to glorify 
od and enjoy him forever.”” And, if he felt duty 
und next week to walk in another picket line, his 
irpose would be, not the service of man as an end 
itself, but definitely the service of man for the wor- 
ip of God. 

It seems to some of us, at least, that the tragedy 
our age is that many people have no higher idea 
an material security. In fact, this appears to be the 
al of a great number whose chief end in life is the 
rvice of man. Yet this same motive is responsible 
r our labor struggles, for Italy’s recent conquest of 
hiopia, for Hitler’s rearmament of Germany, and 
r the vast increase of expenditure for greater armies 
d navies everywhere. But, and this is where the 
wzic aspect appears, material security is impossi- 


> 
ve 


But security is an insistent and persistent desire 


of the human race. Failure to attain it may cause 
one to end his days in a mental hospital, where at 
last he finds security of a sort. How are we to attain 
real security? 

The answer of religion at its best is, by renuncia- 
tion. ‘He that seeketh to save his life shall lose it, 
but he that loseth his life for my sake and the gospel’s 
shall find it.”” While we are dealing primarily with 
individuals, it is well to remind ourselves that this 
truth applies to nations as well. One example is the 
Jews, who were never really a great nation until they 
lost their independence. 

By renouncing material security, we learn that 
there is a greater security, the security of the man who 
cares nothing for his life if called upon to sacrifice it 
for an ideal. Jeremiah learned this when he left a 
comfortable home in Anathoth to preach at the gates 
of the temple in Jerusalem. Augustine learned it 
when he left a good position in Milan to take up the 
monastic life at Hippo. 

The answer which the faculty of the Harvard 
Divinity School might have given, the answer to 
which the facts and methods they had taught in- 
evitably led, was this: 

“The history of religion shows, if it shows any- 
thing, that the greatest contribution has been made 
by the men who forswore material security and 
wealth, both for themselves and others, and sought 
only to know and to do the will of God. Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” 


; What Does the Fellowship Think? 


Charles R. Joy 


N March, 1936, the Department of Public Re- 
lations issued the Annual Appeal of the 
American Unitarian Association. It took the 
form of a booklet and a ballot. The booklet 

scribed the various activities of the Association 
der nine main categories as adequately as possible 
‘such brief compass. Every effort was made to be 
partial, to betray no personal prejudice for or 
ainst any part of the whole denominational enter- 
ise. The description of the Department of Religious 
jucation was submitted to the secretary of the de- 
tment for approval in advance. The description 
the Department of Social Relations was likewise 
bmitted to the secretary of that department. The 
oklet met with the approval of all the officers of 
e Association directly concerned with special activi- 


S. 

The ballot with which the booklet ended listed 
ese nine activities, and requested that interested 
nitarians mark them in the order of their relative 
portance, indicating with a cross the activities 
nich they would eliminate entirely. There was also 
i opportunity to list other activities, not now con- 

sted by the Association, which, in the judgment of 

> voters, should be added to our program. The 

ose of the ballot was to secure from our people a 

k opinion of the various enterprises of the Associa- 
1 and an indication of their relative importance. 

_No particular effort was made to urge our people 


_ sidered representative. 


to participate in the voting, and only 269 ballots were 
cast. From one point of view, this is encouraging, 
since it undoubtedly indicates a very large measure of 
satisfaction with the general program of the Associa- 
tion. It is a well-known fact that in such organiza- 
tions as ours, those who are displeased are far more 
likely to register the’r opinion on such a ballot as this 
than those who are in general satisfied. From another 
point of view, however, the returns are a bit dis- 
appointing, if they can be interpreted as a measure of 
denominational interest, for it means that less than 
one-fourth of one percent of our people responded. 
It is to be remembered also that the much more im- 
portant study of personal religious values, carried on 
by the Commission of Appraisal, met with a similar 
lack of response. In that case, only 336 persons filled 
in the questionnaire, although diligent effort was made 
to secure cooperation. It is clear that we need to de- 
velop in our churches a finer loyalty to, and a keener 
concern for, the whole denominational enterprise. In 
this respect, at least, we need greater spiritual cen- 
tralization in our Fellowship. 

It is certain, however, that the referendum which 
we have conducted is of genuine value as revealing 
the mind of our Fellowship. Like the 336 returns 
secured by the Commission of Appraisal, the 269 re- 
turns on this ballot came from all kinds of churches 
and from all parts of the country, and may be con- 
Perhaps some allowance 
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should be made for the fact already noted, that those 
who are dissatisfied are most likely to vote, just as 
in the Commission’s questionnaire it is probable that 
those who were least in sympathy with prevailing 
opinion were most eager to have their views recorded. 
Since, however, it is impossible to determine how 
much allowance should be made for this fact, it must 
be disregarded entirely, and in the following report 
of the balloting, no attention is paid to it. 

At the bottom of the page is the tabulation of 
returns, just as they were received. 

This table can be easily interpreted. The num- 
bers at the top of the column indicate the relative 
importance of the activities enumerated. For example, 
ninety persons considered the service of officers the 
most important of all Association activities and gave 
it first place; twenty placed the service of officers in 
the position of second importance; twenty-nine, in 
the third place; and so on. Four persons would 
eliminate the service of officers entirely as so indicated 
in the column marked “out.’”’ The figures in the 
column marked ‘‘value” were arrived at in this way. 
Each vote for first place was given a positive value 
of 9 figures; for second place, a positive value of 8; 
for third place a positive value of 7; and so on down 
to the ninth place, which had a positive value of 1. 
A vote to eliminate was given a negative value of 9. 
The range of possibility was, therefore, as follows: if 
all 269 voters had placed a particular activity in the 
first place of importance, the total value of that vote 
would have been 269 times 9, or 2,421. If, on the 
other hand, all 269 votes had been cast to eliminate 
entirely that particular activity, then the total value 
would have been minus 269 times 9, or minus 2,421. 
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In estimating the significance of the figures in th 
value column, one must remember then that the rang 
of possibility is between plus 2,421 and minus 2,42: 
The final column gives the resulting estimate of th 
order of importance of Association activities in th 
mind of the voters. 

Certain general observations are quickly draw 
from this referendum. If it can be considered fair] 
representative of the mind of our Fellowship, the 
the majority of our people favor all of the preser 
activities of the Association. Even Foreign Relz 
tions, with the lowest valuation, is far above the po: 
sible low point of minus 2,421. It should surpri: 
no one that Church Maintenance takes the first plac 
in the minds of our people, and that Religious Educ: 
tion takes second place. To the officers of the A; 
sociation, it is gratifying, if not surprising, that th 
Fellowship rates their service highly enough to put | 
in the third place, for no one knows better than tk 
officers how valuable such service may be in particule 
instances. That Church Extension, with all it implie 
should be put in the fourth position indicates, I b 
lieve, that the time has come when the Fellowshi 
desires the directors of the Association to resume tk 
active policy of Church Extension that was suspende 
during the depression. Publications and Public Ri 
lations hold the next places in the esteem of ot 
people. Then come the Department of Social Ri 
lations, the Free Church Fellowship, and the Depar 
ment of Foreign Relations. It is not surprising th 
these three activities should occupy this position in tl 
referendum, for around their activities a controvers 
has raged. Still, it seems to the writer somewhat di 
appointing that intelligent liberals do not see an 


REFERENDUM 
(Explanatory Notes Follow.) 


Association Activities 1 2 3 


Church Maintenance 
Aid to needy churches. 


Religious Education pif 40 42 


Publications, research, visits, institutes, counsel. 


a 8 9 Out 


Orde 


Value 


1748 q 


23 17 6 1524 2 


Service of Officers 
Counsel, visits, sermons, addresses, church sur- 90 
veys. (Sometimes wrongly included under ‘‘Over- 
head.’’) 


Church Extension 
New churches, preaching stations, Unitarian prop- 
aganda. 


Publications 
Free tracts, a liberal Press, the Wayside Com- 
munity Pulpit. 


Public Relations 


Publicity. Raising of money to support our enter- 8 
prises. 


Social Relations 
Bulletins, research, visits, counsel, pronounce- 12 
ments, 


Free Church Fellowship 


The federation of liberal churches and individuals. 


Foreign Relations 
Support of churches in Hungary, and Czechoslo- 1 
vakia. International Association. 


13 a 12 4 1478 3 


1329 4 


: 
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jare the dream of a better social order, to which the 
epartment of Social Relations has dedicated itself; 
1e dream of church unity which lies at the heart of 
1e Free Church Fellowship; and the dream of a 
nited humanity which the Department of Foreign 
elations exists to serve. ; 

__ So far as the financial support of these various 
stivities is concerned, our churches will be interested 
) know that, with the exception of Church Extension, 


Great Books 
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which occupies the fourth place in the esteem of our 
people, the amount of money apportioned in our 
budget for these various enterprises roughly follows 
the order of importance as indicated in the final 
column. It is to be hoped that with the larger in- 
come which we expect to receive this year from our 
generous supporters, we may be able to make more 
adequate provision for the establishment of new 
churches and the extension of our gospel. 


and Religion 


John Haynes Holmes 


This is the essential part of a radio talk, in the American 
reside Scenes, in which Dr. Holmes was interviewed by me. 
ecently, when a woman for whom a Unitarian church is not 
ailable most of the time, spoke of the difficulty of choosing books 
at would help her children to what church gave their mother, I de- 
ded that the experiences of Dr. Holmes ought to be available to our 
aders. Also I decided to go further, and put into their hands 
ading experiences of other prominent men. Therefore there will 
a continuation next week. 

N. H. 


Pa Bible stands supreme among all religious 
books as the expression of the genius of a 
great people, and of certain mighty men like 

23 Isaiah and Hosea in the Old Testament and 
aul in the New. ‘There is no religious book in the 
orld to compare with the Bible in the range of its 
fluence and the height of its power. 

I recall that Mahatma Gandhi places the great 
adian poem, ““Bhagavatgita,” as first among all the 
riptures of mankind, but this, I suppose, is because 
eisa Hindu. But it isa simple fact that the Bhaga- 
atgita has never greatly appealed to people outside of 
idia. It’s a great pity that we don’t think of the 
ible more often as literature—a library of sixty-six 
o0ks. 

Take, as examples, a lovely short story like Ruth, 
melodrama like Esther, a set of love poems like the 
ong of Songs, a great epic drama like Job, and the 
yur biographies of Jesus, which we call the Gospels. 

Then consider there is St. Augustine’s ‘“‘Confes- 
ons,” one of the greatest of all autobiographies, a 
ook so profound in its spiritual insight that it be- 
ume the basis of Christian theology for a thousand 
ears. A splendid book on St. Augustine, by the way, 
as recently published by that brilliant English 
oman, Rebecca West. Then, of course, there is 
homas a Kempis’s “The Imitation of Christ,” I 
yppose the most popular religious book ever written, 
nd almost as widely read today as ever. Who can 
iss the finish of that book who has ever dipped into 
2? “Know all and you will pardon all.”’ ‘‘Every- 
here I have sought rest and found it not except 
tting apart in a nook with a little book.” “All 
od’s glory and beauty comes from within and there 
e delights to dwell. His visits there are frequent, 
is conversation sweet, his comforts refreshing; and 
is- peace passing all understanding.” ‘‘He is truly 
reat that is little in himself and that maketh no ac- 
munt of any height of honors.” ‘For these attacks 


i contribute to make us frail, but rather show us 


be what we are.” 


I suppose that of all modern books there is none 
that has had so wide a reading as John Bunyan’s 
parable, “A Pilgrim’s Progress,” except possibly 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” I read “‘A Pilgrim’s Progress” 
first when I was a boy in grammar school, and I have 
read it a dozen times since, and it moves me today as 
much as ever. 

Among modern religious books of our own time, 
first and foremost are the writings of Emerson on the 
one hand, and of Tolstoi on the other. If I were 
making a modern Bible, I would put the writing of 
these two men first of all. 

Dostoievski must be considered in connection 
with this problem of religion in literature. A new book 
has been written by A. Yarmolinsky, an excellent 
study of Dostoievski. I would be among those who 
would argue at least that Dostoievski is the greatest 
of all modern novelists. What a moral passion he 
had, as well as a profound psychological insight into 
human nature. There is that story of his, ““Crime and 
Punishment.” A detective story, with conscience 
as the detective. Nothing like it since the old Greek . 
dramas! Then there is his masterpiece, ‘““The Brothers 
Karamazov.”’ But Tolstoi matches equally with his 
great contemporary, Dostoievski. There is ‘Resur- 
rection,’ which is a translation into fictional form of 
those two books of his, “My Confession,” and “My 
Religion.” “Resurrection” isn’t as great a novel as 
“Anna Karenina,” certainly not as great as ‘“‘War and 
Peace,” but I count it a supreme expression of Tol- 
stoi’s genius in the latter portion of his life—a welding 
of imagination and spiritual insight into a supreme 
religious document. 

The religious point of view appears in other forms 
of literature. Poetry above all others. I began reading 
poetry early in my youth. I can remember earning 
money selling newspapers, and buying copies of Long- 
fellow, Tennyson, Whittier, the beginnings of my 
present library. I think our greatest poems are a 
modern scripture, in the truest sense of the word. 


Take the three great religious epics, Dante’s “Divine 


Comedy,’”’ Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,’ and Goethe’s 
“Faust.” I don’t know whether many people read 
Milton today, but I count it a year lost if I don’t 
re-read ‘Paradise Lost.’’ Then of the other poets, I 
name five as of supreme religious significance: George 
Herbert, William Blake, Shelley, Wordsworth, and 


Robert Browning. 


Wordsworth and Emerson are the two great 
prophetic poets of our time. You remember how 
Matthew Arnold declared that Emerson was the 
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friend of all those who would live in the spirit. Never 
was a truer word spoken. I suppose you know Mat- 
thew Arnold’s volumes of selections from Wordsworth’s 
poems, a little leather volume, worth its weight in 
gold. How comfortably it snuggles into my pocket 
when I go off on a train ride or into the subway, and 
how often I take it into my pulpit! Wordsworth 
wasn’t always great. He wrote as much poor stuff 
as any man who ever put pen to paper, but his best 
tops the heights. You see, I am a lover of poetry. I 
suppose we are born to love or not to love it, just the 
way we are born to love or not to love music. 

Shakespeare is life itself, and because life con- 
tains religion, the religious sentiment is in the Shakes- 
pearean drama—it has the vitality that ought to go 
with religion, in any case. I’d like to prescribe a good 
dose of Shakespeare for this religious anemia, the 
pale, calla-lily type of piety that wilts and fades in so 
many of our churches. I count it a religious experi- 
ence just to read his gorgeous lines. 

We're getting religious drama again in our time, 
too. Look at Bernard Shaw. I never get tired of 
saying two things about Shaw, because most people 
seem never to guess them. One is that Shaw is fun- 
damentally a poet. Take Caesar’s speech in the first 
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act of ‘“Caesar and Cleopatra,’’ when he apostrophiz 
the Sphinx. And the speeches of Lilith in his “Ba 
to Methuselah.” And the whole act of St. Joan 
which the wonderful maid is tried for her life ai 
burned. Secondly, I insist that Shaw is not only 
poet but he’s a religious prophet. He was rig 
when he called his ‘‘Back to Methuselah”’ his test 
ment to mankind. Shaw has given us in his be 
dramas a: true religion, the religion of that undyi: 
creative spirit which makes itself known in eve 
age, and gives us the promise of new worlds yet u 
born. Shaw’s plays, or some of them, are the religi 
of evolution, and the best expression of it we’ve ev 
had. And what about Eugene O’Neill? A sort of co 
temporary Dostoievski in the drama with psychologic 
insight, pity, profundity, and power. O’Neil’s a m: 
who hasn’t even begun yet to do the work he was born 
do. Give him another twenty years and he’ll shake t 
firmament like the old Greeks of Athens. 

Secretary Wallace’s book ‘‘Religion and State 
manship”’ is the finest religious book that any laym: 
has given us in many years. If we can get a progra 
to match the spirit of the book, we shall have a n¢ 
nation, and perhaps that new nation will give us 
new and greater literature. 


How Our Church Must Progress 


Leslie T. Pennington 


HE method of liberalism is not an end, it is a 
means to an end. And yet this means lies 
very near the end of the road. In a sense we 
©) have been driven to it, in science, in educa- 
tion, in religion, in government. We have been 
driven to it because all other means have failed. Ar- 
bitrary authority has become corrupt; tradition has 
become a stultifying master rather than a useful ser- 
vant; dogma, which in its day was a formative truth 
nerving civilized effort, has become deadening. 

I have spoken of liberalism in science, in educa- 
tion, in religion, and in government. ‘The method of 
liberalism is fundamentally the same in all these fields. 
Science rests on the faith that the phenomena of na- 
ture will yield its secrets to man; and still more fun- 
damentally, but less articulate to the scientist, that 
man is a creature to whom truth matters. Further- 
more, the scientific method and the major premise of 
science bear man out beyond the particulars of private 
judgment, national and racial and class peculiarities, 
toward the universal. The method of liberalism is 
essential to science, and the scientific method and the 
scientific premise is essential to liberalism. 

The method of liberalism in education is every- 
where taken for granted in America. Even those who 
abuse it swear by the principle. The history of 
American education is the history of the increasing 
dominance of education by the scientific method. 
Most of our educational institutions, primary, secon- 
dary, and higher, began as religious foundations. 
They have come increasingly under the sway of the 
scientific movement. This is not all for the good; 
and unquestionably it bears with it great dangers. 
It has tended toward atomic, fragmentary, separative 
stecialization. It has tended to over-emphasize 


reason. It has tended to secularize knowledge. 
has tended to dehumanize education. It has tend 
to break down, rather than to create, the education 
the whole man. Yet in this momentus transiti 
liberalism and the scientific spirit have become deep 
enthroned in the American character. The evils whi 
have accompanied this movement will not be ove 
come by turning back. The way is forward. 
Democracy, as we know it in America, is t 
child of religion, education, and the scientific spir 
Like science and like education, its major premise, 
poorly understood, looks to something beyond itse 
It is the organic structure of a community based up 
self-government. In a sense we were driven to d 
mocracy because all other government failed; in 
sense we were led to it by a religious faith. Democra 
was achieved in religious groups among the Anaba 
tists, the Seekers, the Separatists, the Quakers, b 
fore it passed into the character of American politic 
institutions. Character disciplined both in publ 
service and to transcendent ends was the major a 
sumption of the founders of American democrae 
Both the New England town meeting and the syste 
of popular education had their beginning in the st 
of New England theocracy. The conduct of both #] 
religious affairs and the secular affairs of the cor 
munity in the meetinghouse was a symbol of a pr 
found and essential unity which the expediency - 
later separation should not obscure. 4 
Salvation by Character is a half-truth to w 
I have protested, as have many of you; but it is 
essential half-truth, and one which is the glory of 
movement. We have insisted that a man’s relig 
shine through his character, and we need offe 
apologies for the laymen and the laywomen who | 
, Le 
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ved by our faith. Public service is an established 
adition among us. I am sometimes amazed at the 
umber of our people who are giving their lives to it. 
low and again someone raises the voice of pure spirit- 
ality among us, insisting that it is enough to raise up 
nd sustain good men and good women as individuals, 
agardless of the social, economic and political order 
1 which they live. This, it seems to me, is one of the 
reat dangers against which we must guard. We must 
eware lest vested interests in our congregations lead 
s to the sin of pure spirituality. 

On the one hand there is danger of retreat into 
ure spirituality, or some form of that religious sen- 
mentalism which is disillusionment; on the other 
and, there is danger of complete secularization which 
jlies on force. Such movements as the Barthian 
lovement seem to me to represent the first. Both 
ascism and Communism represent the second. The 
2al issue of this day is not the issue between Fascism 
nd Communism. Nor is it the issue between Com- 
junism and the traditional Christian interpretation 
f history. It is an issue between a mysticism which 
an be realistic and the doctrine of force. If liberalism 
to survive, and civilization requires it, we must de- 
elop a mysticism which can be practical. The key 
rord is religious persuasion. 

Today leaders of both the rene and the left are 
laiming that in crisis liberalism breaks down, that 
1en are not liable to persuasion, that force is the only 
ower which can move them. What is the deepest 
aing in man? The worth of man, says Plato, consists 
f his liability to persuasion. 

When Rome fell before Alaric, the Visigoth, in 
ne year 410, Rome was more than a great city; it was 
ne center and the symbol of order, peace, culture, 
ivilization. As Papini writes, “Rome had faith in her 
wulnerability, in her sacred character. ... Her 
urprise, then, was greater than her terror, and her 
name greater than her surprise.” Chaos and bar- 
arism had arisen to destroy culture, civilization, re- 
gion. Eut greater than that event was its effect upon 
ne character of one man. It started Augustine 
riting his “City of God.” It has been said of this 
ork that in it ‘for the first time human reason dared 
) attempt a synthesis of universal history.” It was 
ais book which did so much to help Christian civiliza- 
on gather itself together and triumph over the chaos 
f those perilous years. Four hundred years later this 
ook became the favorite reading of Charlemagne, 
junder of the Holy Roman Empire. It was the deep 
udy of Frederick Barbarossa of the twelfth century 
-called the ablest of the Holy Roman emperors. It 
slped prepare the way for the golden age of the Holy 
atholic Church—for the papacy of Innocent III, the 
summa” of St. Thomas, the beginning of the uni- 
rsities, the orders of £t. Francis and St. Dominic. 
yhen civilization was again in crisis in the period 
eceding the Reformation, the influence of Augustine 
fas one of the chief determining influences upon the 
formers, Luther and Calvin. !t was the influence of 
1¢ Augustinian monasteries, representing monasticism 
tits best, which shaped the character of Luther. The 
ieological position of Luther was strongly influenced 
¥. ugustine. It>was elements in the thought of 
igustine which nerved the soul of John Calvin. 
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That philosophy of history which dominated 
western civilization till the thirteenth century, and 
certainly bore a decisive influence far into the seven- 
teenth century, is now gone. The world has swept 
us on. For good and for evil the scientific movement 
has come to full flower, nationalism has arisen, the 
industrial revolution has created a new world, Com- 
munism and Fascism have become powers with which 
to reckon in the modern world. The question is 
whether we can take the raw stuff which these forces 
thrust upon us and create a new philosophy of history 
which will do for our age what Augustine did for his, 
or, if you will, what Jesus did for his. This philosophy 
will have in it much of Christianity, even as Chris- 
tianity had in it much of Judaism. It will have in it 
also much of the Greek thought and the Greek spirit. 
It will have in it much from the scientific movement, 
and it will treat realistically the economic and social 
forces which play so large a part in shaping the des- 
tinies of peoples. It must give us a new sense of our 
human relations, running down to the agrarian and 


industrial roots of our civilization. 
* * * 


The Immortal Gift 


To William L. Sullivan 
Helen M. Tate 


You say he is not here, he who was fire 

To warm our every need; you say he has fled 

In lonely triumph to that blest desire 

Leaving us trembling, cold, uncomforted. 

You would believe the morning’s crystal light 

Is dulled and shadowed sere upon our eyes, 

And that the hours leap no more to sing 

From dawn to jeweled night 

Their paean of praise unto the answering skies— 
Nay, must you touch to feel the seraph’s wing? 


Gone! No more than all the stars that speak ~ 
The secrets of the heaven’s scriptured scroll; 

No more than tide-drawn rivers fail to seek ° 
Majestic mingling with the ocean’s roll; 

No farther from our dearest sense than flower 
That filters fragrance through our hastening day, 
Or cooling dew that soothes our burning feet. 
Misvalue not the hour 

That drew him, radiant, up that luminous way 
Where every joy of soul becomes complete. 


Now deepest mystery of heaven has claimed 
Him, who below came nigh unto the Word 

That would unlock the mountain if but named— 
Already from the distance he had heard 

The secret syllables of Time and read 

Their wisdom in revealed Eternity. 

He has but reached the haven of his trust; 

He had been seraph-led 

Through all his life with single eye to see 

The winged soul sprung flaming from the dust. 


And now, because in purest light he burns 
Across the firmament that leans to earth, 
Shall we not know his radiance returns 
To fill us with a new and nobler birth? 
Not see the greater stature we shall grow 
In yearning to a consciousness of him? 
Like starlight drops on us a quietude, 
Wherein shall richly flow 

The vision of what lies beyond the rim 

Of heaven to promise us beatitude. 


RELIGION 


Gottfried Hult 


Great religion like a great tree has 
Tremendous spread of root: Judea’s tribe 
Buffeted and made fate’s reproach and jibe, 
And so the Prophets darkling come to pass; 
Following these the liturgy and mass— 

A gorgeous genesis of forestry 

For nesting ages, and by destiny 

Timber seasoned to build utopias. 

Like a cathedral cluttered in with town 

The tree-trunk now, and to its tap-root rain 
Seeps scantly. The high crown is sore bested. 
But even though the axe must hew it down, 
Throughout oncoming night mankind shall gain 
Habitation and where to lay its head. 


* * * 
IDEALIZATION 
J. William Lloyd 


O the marvel of the spirit! 

Of that mystery within mystery to infinity which activates all; 

Which is within the animals, the trees, the flowers, the hills, the 
deserts, the oceans, the rocks, the stars; 

With the chemicals, the atoms, and the parts of the atoms; 

Within the great and the small, the organic and the inorganic, 
to the infinity of the boundless unknown. 


That spirit, terrible, sweet and tangible, 

Which amazes with intricate order and bewilders with omni- 
present beauty in everything; 

So insistent, imperious, in ourselves; 

Which compels us ever to idealize— 

To thirst and crave and live and die for the ever-more and the 
ever-better; 

To create gods and angels and heroes, and worship them; 

To write sacred books, and then doubt and destroy them, trying 
to write truer ones; 

To create religions, and then break them to pieces, praying for 
power to receive better ones; 

To be sometimes saints, devotees, martyrs, and at other times 
atheists and iconoclasts; 

To create ideal codes of justice, and then conscientiously disobey 
them; 

To build perfect governments, with impeccable laws, and then 
rise in rebellion against their stupid, cruel barriers and im- 
perfections; 

To declare holy wars, and die in a blaze of patriotic pride and 
glory, baptized in the blood of brother men; 

And then to hate war with a fanatic hatred and choose shame 
and death as apostles of peace; 

Always to reach higher, and see more and more by the brighter 
light; 

Yearning to the unknown truth, the ever-uprushing, ever-new 
truth, the inspiration that is fresh every morning and that 
cannot be quenched; 

The undeniable, unrefusable, intoxicating urge to do the greatest 
deed, think the deepest thought, say the wisest word, sing 

the sweetest song, paint the most perfect picture. 


O mortals, I say to you that this compulsion to idealization 
within you is your true divine immortality! 
And I swear to you that this, by God, is the God-life within you! 
I say to you that this is the greatest proof there is and, if well- 
considered, the only proof you need of a God within and 
behind all! 
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And a God more perfect, mysterious, indescribable, untellah 
than any being of human imaginations, to which men ha 
ever given the name of God, or which any prie 
prophet, seer or savior has ever preached, or a 
dream pictured, or any vision revealed. 
It is this Idealization, irresistible, within us, which is the ro 
and the ray on which all that we call soul is destined ec 
tinually to travel toward the ever-revealing, ever-cz 
ing, ever-on-going, ever-elusive Divine; 
This is the True Teacher, the True Savior, the Impulse, and t 
Way. 
Let no man say to you—“‘Lo here!” or “Lo, there!”, “Stay w: 
me! [have It, and I have all!’’ 
He has his own, and it is well, but it will be still better for hin 
he is not stopped and trapped and held stagnant by his ov 
But do you listen only to your own Voice, obey only your ov 
Law, and go on only by your own Road, 
The Voice that-ever utters new words, the Law that continua 
remakes itself in wiser precepts, the Road that ever lea 
into new country; 
For the spirit within, which bids us idealize, and which tells 
that our idealization is our true religion, tells us also tl 
the Truth, though always the same, forever gro 
larger and new again within our sight, that the L 
is continually adjusted, and the road g 
ever on. 
For our idealization is the creator and parent of all that is beau 
ful and great in the world of man; 
It is the God-ray of our inspiration, the God-call of our aspi 
tion, to all for all, forever. 
* a” * 
AN OLD SCRUB WOMAN 
Hugh Robert Orr 


She crouches over her pail of suds, 
A crumpled, shapeless thing, 

With withered arms and shrunken breasts 
And her hair done in a string. 


I wonder who this woman was 
Before life took its toll, . 

Before the fire left her flesh, 
The light fled from her soul. 


The sunken mouth, the slackened lips, 
Oh, knew they ever this: 

The timorous, trembling ecstasy 
Of a first lover’s kiss? 


It cannot be in God’s good grace 
This spindrift of life’s weather 
Was once a wraith-like girlish thing 
Dancing on the heather. 

3 * * * 


THANKS 
S. Cleonice Warren 


Thanks for the things 
Too often I forget— 

So closely knit are they 
Within my life; 

Bereft I stand 

Without them all! 
Sunshine and air © 

And zest to do; 

Labor and muscles used, 
Achievement’s joy, 
Music and lighting birds; 
Serenity of mind — 

To look unflinchingly 
At coming days; | 
With sleep and rest 
At night! 
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RADITIONAL PROTESTANTISM 
h IN CRISIS 


Evangelism in a Changing World. By 
Ambrose Moody Bailey. New York: Round 
rable Press. 144 pp. 


“Evangelism in a Changing World’ 

resents as convincing a case for Christo- 
entric conversion in traditional Protestant 
erms as can be made in our twentieth- 
entury society. There is an inevitable 
chaic atmosphere about the book which 
ascinates the reader. The memories of a 
core of revivals attended in childhood 
vill assault him and produce a nostalgia, 
vyhich, however brief, may prove to be 
uthentic. One wishes the problem of re- 
igion in life were as simple a matter as 
yr. Bailey suggests with his formulae 
moothed by the usage of the centuries. 
n spite of the literal presence of such 
ounters as “Communism,” “capitalism,” 
md “democracy,” the reader has the 
uspicion that the author has not dimly 
uspected the dimensions of the ramparts 
le must scale. The whole campaign of 
.dvance for taking the world for Christ is 
ragically simple. ‘‘God is interested in 
yvealth. Capitalism suffused with the 
ove of God and with the Christlike spirit 
f sharing may become an ideal system.” 
‘The principles of Christianity are simple. 
70d saves man.” One might expand 
hese quotations ad infinitum, only to con- 
rince himself that the author consistently 
yelieves that a sufficiently vigorous and 
ontinued assault upon the modern world 
yy the friends of personal evangelism can 
olve our present distresses. Liberals will 
ind little provender for their use within 
hese pages, save further evidence that the 
\merican Protestant Church needs a far 
nore realistic strategy, if it is going to 
ontribute anything to the struggles of 
nen for the life of justice and brotherhood 
© long proclaimed by prophet and by 
aint. 
Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr reviewed Dr. 
Zailey’s book seven years before it was 
yritten, when in his “Notebook of a 
famed Cynic,” he wrote: 


“A Revival meeting seems never to get 
under my skin. Perhaps I am too fish- 
blooded to enjoy them. But I object not 
so much to the emotionalism as to the 
lack of intellectual honesty of the aver- 
age revival preacher. They just don’t 
know enough about life and history to 
present the problem of the Christian life 
_inits full meaning. They never seem to 
realize how many of the miseries of man- 
kind are due, not to malice, but to mis- 
ected zeal and unbalanced virtue.” 


he entire appeal of Dr. Bailey’s 144- 
ge tract for the times is to the religious 
tionary who insists that yesterday’s 
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patterns must by some supernatural tour 
de force be adequate for today’s needs. 
With this stubborn thesis the liberal can- 
not compromise without surrender of all 
that is significant in his position. The re- 
viewer could not but contemplate the 
relish with which Theodore Parker would 
have attacked this volume had it fallen 
into his hands a century ago. 

Stephen Hole Fritchman. 


* * 


CULTURE BEFORE CONSCIENCE 


Culture and Conscience. By William 
Creighton Graham and Herbert. Gordon 
May. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. $2.50. 

Here is a tremendously important book 
for any person interested in the historical 
background of our Western religion, or ina 
more realistic approach to the understand- 
ing of the Bible. Two eminent scholars 
drawing upon a wealth of archeological 
materials, supplemented with a vast criti- 
cal knowledge of the Old Testament and its 
sources, here draw a picture of the dawn 
of culture—the beginnings of the “feel 
for the group.”’ Indicating that culture is 
necessary before conscience can come 
alive, they go on to point out the growth 
of conscience among the Hebrew peoples, 
the beginnings of a reign of law and the 
slow growth of a religion which helped to 
shape the pattern of our civilization. 

This book is valuable because it contains 
a new emphasis in biblical interpretation— 
the sociological. It is valuable for its 
short history of archeological study and 
achievement. It is valuable for its many 
vital insights into the workings of a live 
religion. It is valuable as a beginning 
study in a philosophy of history. If you 
are interested in a dynamic religion you 
will find the book worth owning—and 
reading. 

Joseph Barth. 


* * 


VIVID SHORT STORIES 


Under the Sun. By Grace Flandrau. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


Like episodes in continued stories, 
“Under the Sun’’ tells us engrossing stories 
of persons about whom we wish we knew 
more. To the author, it is the obscure 
passion, the often unrecognized impulse, 
the longing of desire that is scarcely known 
to the individual himself, that is the im- 
portant truth of fiction as well as of life. 

The background of the tales is the Congo, 
which is portrayed with a delicacy of 
touch and a deep feeling of realism. Miss 
Flandrau does not write about the funny- 
paper savages with rings through their 
noses, boiling missiorraries for breakfast. 
But in spite of the over-emphasis, by 
many former writers, on the throbbing of 


drums and other “‘old African state props,” 
the author says in her introduction that 
you cannot make a single picture of the 
Congo which does not include them. 

Nine stories of different personalities 
living in the same locale of “darkest 
Africa” give us a fascinating picture, 
realistically painted. 

Rachel M. Stoneham. 


* * 
CASH RELIEF SUCCEEDS 


Cash Relief. By Joanna C. Colcord. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 236 
pp. $1.50. 

“Emphasis should be placed where it 
rightly belongs, on the moral value and the 
essential justice of .cash relief (as dis- 
tinguished from relief in kind), rather than 
upon mechanical and financial advantage 
to the agency.”” Here is the nub of the 
question. Miss Colcord, using facts and 
opinions gathered in a study she and her 
associates in the Russell Sage Foundation 
made in 1935 of nine public-relief depart- 
ments—Baltimore, Cleveland, Denver, De- 
troit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburghand SanFrancisco—clearly, 
convincingly, authoritatively, makes out 
the case for cash relief. She tells how ex- 
perience in these cities shows that all those 
undesirable things, such as a great in- 
crease in asking, unwise buying, refusing 
to work, actually occurred in only a negli- 
gible degree when the shift was made 
from grocery orders, commissaries, soup 
kitchens and the like, to cash relief. 

The book is well written and is useful 
not only to professional social workers, 
but to anyone intelligently interested in 
the important public question of relief 
administration. 

Roy M. Cushman. 


* * 
TABLOID REVIEW 


The Need We Have. By A. Hamilion 
Gibbs. Boston: Little Brown and Company. 
306 pp. $2.50. 


The universal need of this life, Mr. 
Gibbs assumes with reason, is happiness 
on earth. It comes to each of us, if it 
comes at all, by a different route, some- 
times through love, sometimes through 
suffering, and often through some obscure 
byway of the heart that can be known 
only to the individual recipient. 

To Moira O’Hara happiness could come 
only through her husband, Jim. But the 
path was blocked by the seething jealousy 
of his determined mother, in whose home 
they lived, and by Jim’s blind sense of 
filial obligation. Through the encourage- 
ment of Tim Sheahan, a former suitor 
and a loyal friend, Moira leaves Jim and 
subsequently rejoins him to find her hap- 
piness at last, after he has been awakened 
to the seriousness of his loss. 

The theme is hackneyed and its setting 
in the Irish countryside does little to 
alleviate its triteness. : 

Gordon Manthorne. 
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FROM OUR PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


“TI hope the plans for your church year 
include a consideration of where we stand 
as Unitarians. . . . If you study the Uni- 
tarian family tree—you’ll be proud of it. 
Ask yourself what reasons have we for 
existing at all today—and how may we be- 
come a power and not merely a background 
—talk these things over honestly in in- 
formal groups, always ending with the 
question—what is my responsibility and 
what can I do? 

“We should not be hopeless and dis- 
mayed by world situations. They are pro- 
duced by individuals and not always by 
the cleverest, either. We, too, have power 
to change world situations. We can make 
great contribution by wholeheartedly going 
about our business of undergirding the 
church and society with the principles for 
which we stand. Something bigger than 
the life of one man or one church is at 
stake—it is the life of all men—and that 
of the church itself. 

“As far as peace is concerned we appear 
to be in a black spot where all we can do is 
to keep on keeping on. It takes a gallant 
heart to persevere, but the slow persistent 
way is the sure way. Success is attained 
inch by inch, the only guarantee of peace 
is the spirit and action which turns a po- 
tential enemy into a friend—that must be 
a continuous performance on our part for 
some time to come. It must be practiced 
each day of our lives.’ 

* * 


CHEERFUL LETTER CONFERENCE 


The first fall conference of the Cheerful 
Letter Committee on October 2 was well 
attended. After a greeting by the chair- 
man, Mrs. Harry A. Stevens, the minutes 
of the two May conferences were read 
by the new secretary, Mrs. Gordon W. 
Brookfield. Miss Edith K. Jones called 
attention again to the Sunshine Bags, urg- 
ing every chairman to have one and an- 
nouncing a most encouraging balance in 
the Sunshine Fund. 

The resignation of Mrs. Henry R. Bow- 
ser, who has served as library chairman so 
many years, was received with great re- 
gret and it was voted to send her a note of 
appreciation for her faithful and efficient 
service. 

Mrs. Charles P. Dillaby gave a most in- 
teresting report on the Home Study De- 
partment. Miss Lottie E. Allen, who has 
charge of the adoption of needy schools, 
offered two new schools, which were taken 
at once. She reported that this work was 
creating a renewed interest in Alliance 
Branches. 

Mrs. Laura Hurst, chairman of Cor- 
respondence and Appeals, read several in- 
teresting letters from people who have 
been receiving the Cheerful Leiter Maga- 
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zine for forty years or more. She men- 
tioned the large amount of material in the 
office requiring postage for mailing. The 
motion was made and carried, that here- 
after there should be a box on Mrs: Stev- 
ens’s desk to welcome donations for this 
postage fund. Mrs. Stevens called at- 
tention to the fact that wherever Bibles 
were requested by correspondents, they 
could be secured of her for a small sum 
plus postage. 


* * 


ALLIANCE APPEALS 


The Committee on Appeals has had 

several meetings and is studying carefully 
the requests presented to it in order to 
have the final list represent a wise dis- 
tribution of aid where it will be most help- 
ful and stimulating. 
_ To strike a balance between continued 
support of well-established activities and 
the emergency aid of temporary needs— 
between those objects well known to many 
and those other frontier missionary proj- 
ects of which few have personal knowledge 
—that is our problem. 

At the board meeting this month at 
Schenectady, N. Y., those appeals ap- 
proved so far will be submitted and be- 
fore the end of the month the complete 
list will, it is hoped, be ready for publica- 
tion. The committee intends to send out 
with this list to all Alliance branches a 
letter describing the various objects, and 
hereby begs all branches to delay appro- 
priating their money for appeals until this 
has been received. 

It is hoped that they will familiarize 
themselves with the various items so that 
their giving may be done in an understand- 
ing and sympathetic spirit. 

Remember, our Appeals represent our 
Alliance responsibility to others. It is 
our real missionary work that should be 
dear to our hearts and bind us all together 
in a feeling of cooperation and unselfish 
service. 

Susan W. FitzGerald, Chairman. 


* * 


NOMINATIONS 


On October 1, the Committee on Nomi- 
nations of the General Alliance mailed to 
the president of every branch, the usual 
pre-election letters. The blank spaces in 
these letters should be filled in and the 
letters promptly returned to the committee, 
thereby giving each branch a voice in the 
election of General Alliance officers and di- 
rectors. 1 

Before other elections many branches 
have paid no attention to these letters. 
Even though you may feel unable to fill out 
all the spaces, the Nominating Committee 
will greatly appreciate your courtesy in 
returning the questionnaires in the enve- 
lopes enclosed for that purpose. 


Vice-presidents and directors are electe 
for a term of two years. If the branche 
so wish, they may be re-elected until the 
have served three terms, or six year: 
They cannot be elected for more than thre 
consecutive terms. 

Vice-presidents and directors know the 
are elected for only two years, so there 3 
obviously no reason why a change shoul 
not be made at the end of any term, if th 
branches wish it. 

Vice-presidents and directors appointe 
by the Nominating Committee of th 
Executive Board of the Genera] Allianc 
are appointed to fill out unexpired term: 
They do not serve two years from th 
time they are appointed; they serve onl 
until the next election. The name of 
person so appointed should not be returne 
by the branches, unless they wish tha 
person to be elected to serve a term of tw 
years. This Nominating Committee 
the E:ecutive Board fills vacancies tha 
occur between elections, and is not cor 
nected with the Committee on Nominz 
tions of the General Alliance. 

Officers of the General Alliance ma 
serve an unlimited number of terms. 

Mrs Charles P. Dillaby. 
Chairman of the Committee on Nomination. 


* * 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Religious Education Committe 
started work for the year with a meetin 
held at the Tuckerman School on Sef 
tember 30. Hereafter regular meeting 
are to be held on the second Thursday ¢ 
each month. At the October meeting a te 
was given for religious-education chai 
men of local Alliances in Greater Bostor 
The tea was held at the Tuckerma 
School, where the new chairman of th 
general committee, Mrs. Elizabeth Mat 
donald, is dean. New plans of the con 
mittee for the year include a manual fc 
religious-education chairmen, a _ news: 
letter to be sent informally to distar 
chairmen, and a religious education it 
stitute for all those able to attend, meetin 
four times during the winter. 

The splendid foundation work done b 
Mrs. Hope T. Spencer has given the con 
mittee a chance to go forward with re 


newed enthusiasm on the new projects. 
¥ * * 


SEND NEWS PROMPTLY 
Your attention is called to the fact thi 
all material for The General Alliance f 
porter should be sent to Mrs. Harold 
ings, 8 Evandale Terrace, Dorchester, WV 
Brief and concise reports of meetings a 
committees, notices of conferences @ 
news of specia! interest to Alliance bra 


later than the first of each month from | 
tober to May, ‘inclusive. 
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ALLIANCE CALENDAR 


Friday, October 30. 10.30 a. m. 
Jpen meeting of the Massachusetts Com- 
nittee on Social Service of the General 
\lliance, in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
3oston, Mass. 

Monday, November 2. 10.30 a. m. 
“he Monday Conference of Alliance 
sranches in Edward Everett Hale Chapel, 
‘irst Church, Boston, 64 Marlboro 
treet. Presiding officer, Mrs. Russell P. 
Vise. Address by Mrs. Thomas G. Rees. 
Jevotional service conducted by Mrs. 
ferbert L. Norris. 

Friday, November 6. 10.30 a. m. 
‘he Cheerful Letter Conference in Eliot 
lall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Wednesday, November 18. 2.30 p.m. 
‘he Fellowship Conference in the Fifield 
.00m, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Friday, November 20. 11la.m. Post 
)ffice Mission Conference in Eliot Hall, 
5 Beacon Street, Boston. 


* * 


WILL YOU COME TO CHURCH? 


The editor of The General Alliance Re- 
orter has asked for responses to a direc- 
or’s question: ‘‘What can further be done 
) arouse the members to attend the Sun- 
ay services?” : 

There was a time when parents in first 
amilies put church-going on a par with 
>cular education; conditions have changed, 
owever, and many younger adults have 
© training in this practice. How can 
hey be made conscious that they are fail- 
ig in an obligation, and also losing oppor- 
unities for increased happiness? Here 
re two suggestions: first, by appealing to 
heir reason; second, by offering a church 
arvice that will satisfy their desire for 
1f-expression. 

In all one’s long list of acquaintances 
here would probably be no one who 
ould be willing to live in a community 
there there was no church. Only the most 
adical nonconformist would be willing to 
yrego the good offices of the church at 
larriages and christenings, and there are 
»w who would fail to turn to the church 
1 time of trouble and death. The help 
f the church at special times is possible 
nly because the faithful maintain the 
hurch at all times. 

The second suggestion, that the church 
srvice be made a means of self-expression 
yr those in the pews, is not easy to achieve. 
_ spiritual self-expression is meant, and 
ot that which comes from the real action 
f ushering, or working on the flower, 
tar, and hospitality committees. This 
srvice must have a subjective slant; it 
mould express the emotions and aspira- 
ions of the average mind, yearnings for 
od’s help to become better spiritually. 
hey want to be less inert, less critical, less 
alous, in all, less worldly; they would rise 
ove small thoughts and ugly words. If, 
the Sunday service, the minister’s prayer 
presses such thoughts and longings, the 
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hearer recognizes her own prayer and 
feels a sense of self-expression. It is her 
prayer enhanced by a comradeship in 
spiritual strivings, and comradeship is of 
boundless value. The sermon, too, should 
be concerned with spiritual things, illus- 
trated, perhaps by biography and current 
happenings. 

Such a service calls for the right state of 
mind in the pews, a definite concentration. 
There are today lectures and teachings 
aplenty on how to work and how to play; 
might it not be timely to start a series on 
how to worship? 

This ideal service exacts something 
from the minister as well. He must first 
of all be religious, not merely ethical. He 
needs to have sympathy, understanding 
and cooperation, and his daily living 
should be a religious message. 

The music of this service should con- 
tribute to the worshipper’s self-expres- 
sion. Let it be emotional, churchly, mys- 
tical. It is easy to lose all religious in- 
spiration in the intellectual interest stimu- 
lated by a difficult, contrapuntal anthem 
or prelude. There should be beautiful 
old hymns to bear the worshipper away 
on the grand sweep of their emotion. Who 
is not happier for having sung ‘Nearer 
My God to Thee” or ‘‘Dear Lord and 
Father of Mankind’’? 

The stained-glass, lighting and chancel 
decoration have a contribution for the ser- 
vice’ of self-expression. The windows 
should be jewel-like, restful, rich. The 
chancel colorings and furnishings, such as 
have been considered ecclesiastical through 
the ages, may be made to speak to each 
heart mystical things of the ancient past. 

Is the service outlined too restricted? 
There is the whole range of human emo- 
tions to be worked upon. The pastel 
tints for decorations and music are more 
numerous than the elementary colors. 
If it is felt that an appeal to one’s desire for 
self-expression is not a lofty one, it at least 
should be an effective one, for this desire 
is universal. The human heart demands 
some mode of self-expression, and this de- 
mand is the spring and soul of all attain- 
ment. 

Mary M. Fanning. 
* * 


LOVE AND SERVICE 


The brave, blind, dauntless Helen Keller 
speaks thus: 

“Join the great company of those who 
make the barren places of life fruitful 
with kindness. Carry a vision of heaven 
in your hearts, and you shall make your 
home, your college, the world, correspond 
to that vision. Your success and happiness 
lies in you. External conditions are the 
accidents of life, its outer trappings. The 
great, enduring realities are love and ser- 
vice. Joy is the holy fire that keeps our 
purpose warm and our intelligence aglow. 
Resolve to keep happy, and your joy and 
you shall form an invincible host against 
difficulty.” 


WHY ARE YOU A UNITARIAN? 


Some of us were born Unitarians, but 
many of us have come into the Unitarian 
Faith because .... Why? 

Our president suggests that “‘we study 
the Unitarian family tree.’’ If Alliance 
members will ask themselves this question 
and then send their answers to this column, 
anonymously if preferred, would it not 
create a common interest which would 
bring us closer together in an understanding 
of just what our Unitarian faith does 
mean to us? The most interesting of these 
letters will be printed. 


* * 


NEW YORK LEAGUE 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women has prepared an unusually in- 
teresting program for its members during 
1936-1987, opening with the customary 
annual dinner held at the George Wash- 
ington Hotel, Friday, November 6. It 
presents as its speakers, Dr. Frederick M. 
Eliot of St. Paul, Minn., who will have for 
his subject “‘The Creative Task of Liberal 
Religion,” and Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy of 
Milton, Mass., whose subject will be 
“What Is Happening to the Church?” 
Mr. William Gephart, baritone, a graduate 
of DePauw University, will sing. This 
program should attract a large attendance 
at the dinner. A reception will be held at 
6.30 p. m., and dinner will be served at 
7.15 p.m. Mrs. Emile Glogau of New 
York City is chairman. 

Mrs. Edwin VanB. Knickerbocker has 
been compelled to resign the office of presi- 
dent on account of illness, and Miss Helen 
Vila Blake, the first vice-president, has 
been appointed president by the executive 
board, and in spite of ill-health has ably 
organized the program for the work of the 
coming year. 

The program for the year offers fine 
topics and most able speakers, and the 
outlook for the ensuing year is most en- 
couraging in spite of the unusual number of 
handicaps, which have had to be sur- 
mounted during the summer. 

Clara A. Rodger, 


* * 


SOCIAL SERVICE COMMITTEE 

The fall conference of the Massachusetts 
Social Service Committee of the Women’s 
Alliance will be held October 30, at 10.30 
a. m., in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Reports will be heard on the 
committee’s three main projects: sewing for 
the Baldwinsville Hospital Cottages, the 
booth at the Springfield, Mass., Exposi- 
tion, and the work for diabetic boys at the 
Prendergast Preventorium. 


General Alliance Reporter 


Mrs. Gertrude V. Hastings, Editor 
8 Evandale Terrace 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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A Ministry to Students in Greater Boston 


For the fifth year the opening of the col- 
leges and universities in Greater Boston 
late in September found the Ministry to 
Students ready with a carefully prepared 
program of activities for the 1,100 Uni- 
tarian and Universalist students in the 
Greater Boston area. Before the colleges 
opened the minister to students, Rev. 
William H. Gysan, had received from the 
home ministers the names of forty-five 
young people coming to Boston to study. 
These names were distributed to the 
pastors and leaders of the student groups 
in the Unitarian churches near the various 
colleges, with the result that in many cases 
a visit was made within a day after the 
student’s arrival. The registrations at the 
colleges brought the total number of fresh- 
men and transfer students up to nearly 
250. Visiting committees of students are 
now calling on the newcomers, telling them 
what the student program has to offer 
and inviting them to take part in the ac- 
tivities of the Sunday Evening Student 
Groups and of the Unity Clubs at the 
colleges. 

The Unity Clubs, of which there are 
eight at the major colleges, have monthly 
meetings on the campus to bring together 
the religious liberals at the college for 
fellowship and discussion of vital ques- 
tions. Each Unity Club works in co- 
operation with the student Sunday Eve- 
ning Group at the nearby Unitarian 
church. In Cambridge, Mass., a plan- 
ning committee is functioning this year for 
the first time to correlate the activities 
of the Junior Parish at the church and the 
Unity Clubs at Harvard and Radcliffe. 
The two main reasons for having a Unity 
Club on the campus are to bring together 
the Unitarian and Universalist students 
and to provide an opportunity for the 
Unitarian students from the many parishes 
in Greater Boston to work together in a 
central organization at each college. 

The Sunday Evening groups have 
weekly meetings with well-planned pro- 
grams. At the Arlington Street Church 
the student group will have a social gather- 
ing on the first Sunday, with a book-review 
or literary program following; a lecture 
and discussion on the second Sunday; a 
religious round table on the third Sunday; 
and a devotional service on the fourth 
Sunday, followed by an informal half- 
hour’s conversation with the speaker at 
the devotional service. James Dilley of 
the Harvard Divinity School is the able 
leader of this group. John W. Brigham of 
the Tufts College School of Religion will 
again be the leader of the King’s Chapel 
Freeman Club; Harry Meserve of the 
Harvard Divinity School, of the Cambridge 
Junior Parish; Rev. Curtis Spence of the 
1630 Club at the First Church, and John 
Harmon of the Harvard Divinity School 
of the Emerson Guild at the Second 
Church. In Wellesley Hills, Mass., Rev. 


Waitstill H. Sharp is planning occasional 
meetings for Wellesley students, and in 
Medford, Mass., Rev. Robert Dale Rich- 
ardson has invited Tufts and Jackson 
Unitarians to his home. 

A program of intercollegiate activities 
for the Greater Boston area is planned and 
carried out by the minister to students 
with the assistance of the Unitarian- 
Universalist Student Council of thirty 
members. Two conferences will be held 
during the coming year, on Sunday, No- 
vember 22, and Sunday, March 7. Robert 
Hosmer of the Tufts College School of Re- 
ligion will be chairman of the November 
Conference. Seven Town and Gown 
Dances will provide the young people at 
the colleges and in the churches ample op- 
portunity to become acquainted. 

The student program also includes sev- 
eral interesting tours conducted by Mr. 
Gysan to Concord, Lexington, the Way- 
side Inn, Salem, Plymouth, Province- 
town, and to historic sites and churches in 
Boston and Cambridge. Places on these 
tours are first given to students from dis- 
tant places, but each year New England 
students also join the tours. 

During the coming year, Mr. Gysan, 
now relieved of the additional responsi- 
bility for the national student work, which 
he has been carrying for two years, will be 
able to give much more individual atten- 
tion to students than he has been able to 
do since 19383. He is arranging to meet 
with many small groups in college halls 
and dormitories for intimate discussion 
of religious topics. His schedule also in- 
cludes addresses to young people’s groups 
and to men’s and women’s societies in the 
churches concerning the religious life of 
young people today. On Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 18, Mr. and Mrs. Gysan had the 
members of the Student Council at their 
home in Belmont, Mass., for a supper 
meeting. On November 8 a group of 
students and Mr. Gysan will present a 
program at the evening session of the Nor- 
folk-Suffolk Conference and the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Unitarian Churches 
in the First Church in Brookline. 

“Never,” Mr. Gysan reports, “have 
students been more responsive to our 
program than this fall. The number of 
student helpers is growing every week. 
This year we will reach more students in 
the smaller schools than ever before, in- 
cluding about sixty whom we have found 
in the nurses’ training schools.” Mr. Gy- 
san also reported: ““‘The number of stu- 
dents who fail to give a church affiliation 
when they register is growing smaller each 
year. Ninety percent of the students in 
most schools indicate preference for one 
church or another. While part of this is 
purely formal, more of it is genuine, and a 
good deal, dormant interest. Our aim is 
to turn dormant interest into active par- 
ticipation in our program.” 


Children’s Church 


New Technique in Religious Eduea- | 
tion to be Followed in Westo: 


A drastic change in the usual arrange 
ments for religious education has bee 
made this year by the First Parish i 
Weston, Mass., with the*substitution ¢ 
a Children’s Church in place of the time 
honored church school or Sunday schoo 
As a result of this step there will be tw 
church services held at the same time eac 
Sunday, Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., the mir 
ister of the church, conducting the regula 
service, and Robert Hosmer, a student 2 
the Tufts Divinity School, leading th 
Children’s Church. 

A pamphlet, explaining the move, ha 
been issued by the church under the cag 
tion “The Sunday School Becomes th 
Children’s Church.’”’ It reads in part 4 
follows: 

‘“‘We parents often wonder whether it | 
worth while to encourage our children t 
go to Sunday school. It seems frequentl 
to require too much effort by the parent 
as well as the children. We can look bac 
to our childhood and say very easily the 
Sunday school never did us any goo¢ 
Often the only outstanding memories a1 
those of receiving a plant on Children 
Sunday, or of the little girl or boy who sé 
directly in front. 

“But the values are not easily remer 
bered, because they are not pictures thé 
can be called back to mind. They are litt! 
items of feeling and emotion that built u 
our ideals and visions, our philosophies, an 
our attitudes towards life and those abou 
us. They are so indefinite that we do n¢ 
give them credit for their share of ov 
happiness and adjustment to life. 

“Individually we cannot measure thes 
benefits. But recently some studies ¢ 
groups have demonstrated some of thes 
values that seem so intangible. A stud 
of 120 well-adjusted children of hig 
school age, and of sixty maladjusted chi 
dren of the same age group, shows that ¢ 
the well-adjusted children a very larg 
percentage attended youthful religiou 
services of some nature. On the othe 
hand only a small percentage of the poor! 
adjusted, or problem children, had th 
benefit. } 

“The child is naturally selfish and eg 
tistical. The purpose of the Sunday scho 
is to help transform these primary trai 
into selfishness for the entire group, whic 
is unselfishness, and egotism or ‘I,’ into 
universal ‘We.’ In so doing, the conflic 
which face the adolescent child as he 2 
vances into a continually more intricé 
life become more simplified and un 
standable to him, and fewer problems 
maladjustments develop in his charact 

The greatest source of help in this 
formation is religion. The belief i 
divine moral order is a fixed po nt 
stability for the growing child as the pr 
lems of his widening world confront h 
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t is the purpose of our Sunday school to 
rovide that stability for our children. 
“To meet this need more adequately, 
here will be a complete change in our 
unday school. There will be no classes 
nd no teachers except for the very small 
hildren. In place of these, there will be 
yhildren’s Church, corresponding to the 
dult church. It will have a similar ser- 
ice and a minister or leader of its own. 
‘he children will take an active part in 
heir own church, both in its service and 
1 its organization. As members of the 
hildren’s Church, they will have an op- 
ortunity to develop their own religious 
fe and their own religious ideas, and at 
he same time be made aware that the 
pportunity to do so is not merely a priv- 
ege, but the result of a cooperative enter- 
rise, for which they are each responsible.” 
The leader this year, Mr. Hosmer, 
rill have as his assistant Miss Alice Cush- 
1an, a graduate of the Tuckerman School, 
rho has had wide experience of this work 
1 various New England parishes. The 
wusic of the church will be in charge of 
alph Woodworth, Jr., who has at various 
mes in the past successfully directed 
hildren’s choirs and supervised pageants. 
* * 


ANA McL. GREELEY AND 
NORMAN HAPGOOD SPEAKERS 
AT WORCESTER CONFERENCE 


While the first day of October was a 
reary one, there was no dreariness in the 
Mmitarian church in Harvard, Mass., that 
ay, for the autumn meeting of the 
Vorcester Conference was being held with 
yme 200 loyal Unitarians gathered to dis- 
ass denominational loyalty and public 
elfare. The chief speakers were Rev. 
lana MchL. Greeley, minister of the 
rlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
nd Norman Hapgood, editor of The 
hristian Register. Rev. Delos W. O’Brian 
f Gardner, Mass., and Rev. George A. 
fark of Leominster, Mass., also spoke 
riefly, each telling of a recent European 
isit. 

The conference was opened with a de- 
otional service conducted by Dr. Fred- 
rick L. Weis of Lancaster, Mass. In the 


bsence of the president, J. C. Hill of © 


thol, Mass., the chair was occupied by 
ie first vice-president, Albert Marso of 
‘opedale, Mass. 

Mr. O’Brian said that he had found, 
hen visiting Geneva, Switzerland, that 
were were two Leagues of Nations. 
here is a political League, that has failed, 
nd there is a permanent League engaged 
1 the solution of social problems. 

“Mr. Mark told of visiting the Unitarian 
yurch in Aberdeen, Scotland, where the 
inister preaches twice each Sunday to 
yngregations numbering about 400 per- 
ns. 

Mr. Greeley’s subject was ‘Unitarian 
oyalty.’”’ He emphasized the Unitarian’s 
sep faith in man, and enumerated a 


ty of different manifestations of 
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loyalty: loyalty to society, loyalty to in- 
stitutions and loyalty to principle, or to 
the divine spirit. Unitarians are loyal to 
the principles of Jesus and this loyalty will 
perpetuate Unitarianism in the world, he 
said. Regardless of results, Unitarians 
must, like Joan of Arc, press forward with- 
out a backward look. 

The address was so well received by the 
conference that it was voted to have it 
printed. 

At the business meeting, which was held 
after a substantial luncheon served by the 
ladies of the Harvard church, Rev. Earl C. 
Davis of Petersham, Mass., moved that 
arrangements be made for the Worcester 
Ministerial Association to spend a few 
days at Senexet. Freeman Lowell of 
Mendon, Mass., addressed the meeting to 
tell of the burning during the summer of 
the historic edifice of the First Parish in 
Mendon. He reported considerable prog- 
ress in the reparation of the damage, and 
the conference voted to refer to the direc- 
tors the subject of assisting the church 
with its repairs. 

The last speaker of the day was Mr. 
Hapgood. After telling the conference of 
his pleasure in cooperating with a group 
of liberals, he spoke of recent changes in 
the scientific and religious world. Matter, 
he said, has been shot to pieces. The atom 
is now seen as a collection of forces. Many 
men of science now hail forces of a spiritual 
nature. Turning to the relation of the 
church to public welfare, he distinguished 
between two kinds of politics: mere par- 
tisanship, on the one hand, and work for 
permanent gains, on the other. 

He then told of his purpose to aid in 
making The Register more alive. As it is 
not merely the organ of his own personal 
belief, he appealed to his hearers to join 
with him in this enterprise to the end that 
five years hence The Christian Register 
would be recognized as a serious force in 
the world. — 

After a lively discussion the conference 
was adjourned with the singing of a hymn 
and the pronouncement of a henediction 
by Rev. JB. Hollis Tegarden of Hopedale, 
Mass. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, minister of 
the Newton Centre, Mass., Unitarian 
Society, was one of thirteen speakers at 
the three-day preaching conference held in 
Boston, Mass., October 12-14, under the 
auspices of the Boston University School 
of Theology. Dr. Dieffenbach’s subject 
was “Preaching: Moratorium or New 
Capital?” 


Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, minister of the 
Unitarian Society of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., is serving as temporary chairman 
of the recently organized Wellesley Peace 
Action Committee. 


Rev. Richard W. F. Seebode, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, Louis- 


ville, Ky., and Percy N. Booth, a member 
of the church, were the delegates of the 
University of Chicago and Harvard Uni- 
versity, respectively, at the recent in- 
auguration of Dr. Frank H. Caldwell as: 
president of the Louisville Presbyterian: 


Seminary. 
* Eo 


UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
HEARS OPTIMISTIC SPEECH 
BY REV. GEORGE L. PARKER’ 


Rev. George L. Parker, minister of the 
Keene, N. H., Congregational Society 
(Unitarian), was the speaker at the ban- 
quet which concluded the 104th annual: 
New Hampshire Universalist Convention 
at Winchester, N. H., September 29. 

Telling of “Some Bright Spots in To- 
day’s Religious Outlook,’ he declared that 
the church, and such conventions as that 
held in Winchester, should take a stand to: 
stop the floodgate of current pessimism 
which he said is encircling the world. He: 
stated that the church people should lift 
up their voices and not be afraid to pro- 
claim their gospel as a piece of good news. 

Granting that the present was no time’ 
for a “professional” or false optimism, Mr. 
Parker outlined the serious situation pre- 
vailing in the world of international affairs. 

“But,” he continued, ‘‘this is not the 
whole of the story. It might be the whole: 
of the story if by religion we meant nothing 
more than the life of churches as they 
exist. But by religion we mean the whole 
and total life of man; the social, educa- 
tional, mental and spiritual universe im 
which we all live. 

“Tf then this is what we mean by re- 
ligion there are some bright spots to be: 
seen, and to see those spots is real op- 
timism and not artificial optimism. 

“First is the bright spot of the world it- 
self. It is a better world than it was a few 
years ago, because we know it better. My 
belief is that by science, by every kind of 
enlargement that has come to the world in 
the last fifty years, we have a new outlook 
for religion itself. 

““My second point is that we have @ 
better mood in the world today than ever 
before; and even though it may be slow, 
that mood will prevail. The mass of 
people is seeking peaceful ways of living 
together, even if our governments continue 
the old way of warfare. 

“And last of all,’’ continued Mr. Parker,. 
“4s the spirit of men and women. I believe 
there is a bright spot here hopeful of the 
religious future. We have seen so much 
evil that our spirits are crying out for God. 
In him alone do we see hope. Real re- 
ligion arises only out of a sense of need; 
and I believe the future of religion is 
bright because there is now this sense of 
need in almost all hearts.” 


* * 


Uxbridge, Mass.—Family Sunday was 
observed October 4 by the First Congre- 
gational Society of Uxbridge (Unitarian). 
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EDUCATION IN DANGER 
DR. KARL T. COMPTON 
WARNS AT CONFERENCE 


The South Middlesex Conference held . 


its autumn meeting with the Unitarian 
Congregational Society of Melrose, Mass., 
Sunday, October 4. The skillfully planned 
and beautifully executed meetinghouse, 
which is placed in its lot like a rare jewel in 
an admirable setting, was erected in 1935 
after years of waiting and planning by 
the Society. It is in a beautiful residential 
district, surrounded by tall shade trees 
and opposite the city library. The build- 
ing fits in admirably with surrounding 
dwellings and yet is commodious and well 
suited to all church, Sunday-school and 
other purposes of the Society. It is a good 
exhibit of the truly splendid thing that 
may be done, under the restriction of 
limited means, by a truly thoughtful and 
courageous church. 

The devotional service which initiated 
the afternoon session at four o’clock, was 
led by Rev. C. Leslie Curtice of Reading, 
Mass. A perfectly fine description of what 
a modern church for men and women of 
today should be was a part of this service. 

Rey. Ernest S. Meredith of Watertown, 
Mass., the president of the conference, 
presided over its meetings for the day. The 
first speaker of the afternoon was Norman 
Hapgood, editor of The Christian Register, 
who spoke on “The Hope for Liberal Re- 
ligion.” He gave numerous illustrations 
to show how constant experiment, increas- 
ing knowledge, the scientific movement 
and matured wisdom have so shattered the 
iron-clad system of thought prevailing in 
the middle ages that men are now search- 
ing for a new philosophy of life to meet and 
interpret the new conditions under which 
they live. There are times in human 
affairs when, no matter how much devo- 
tion, skill and financial backing are poured 
into a good cause, it will fail because the 
time is not ripe, the favorable circum- 
stances do not synchronize. This year of 
1936 seems especially favorable for the 
cause of a new philosophy, a new interpre- 
tation of all life, a new attitude toward 
life in harmony with this great body of 
learning and understanding. And liberal 
religion should meet such a demand. 
It welcomes all truth. It does not freeze 
truth. It accepts science in the field’ of 
science, and it deals also with the affairs 
of the soul. Liberal religion can appeal 
to the most critical minds, the most 
thoughtful of intellects. 

Is liberal religion threatened with ex- 
tinction? No! Mr. Hapgood said. It 
has the future with it. 

Following the address of Mr. Hapgood 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of The 
Christian Leader, spoke on ‘‘Do Our Lib- 
eral Ideals in Politics Deserve to Succeed?”’ 
He declared that liberal ideals in politics 
deserve to succeed. They point the 
American way, the democratic way. They 
leave room and scope for the individual 
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as well as for society. And in religion 
it is liberal ideals which create the soul 
of a people. He quoted Shotwell: ‘‘Reli- 
gion moves vast and potent in the world.” 
The conference was greatly honored in 
having Dr. van Schaick, and his broad- 
minded and courageous address added 
greatly to the success and inspiration of 
its sessions. | 

Supper was served to 200 guests in the 
ample, well-lighted, beautiful dining room 
of the church, and at seven o’clock the 
opening service of worship was conducted 
by Dr. Henry Wilder Foote of Belmont, 
Mass. A sobering but useful experience 
it was for Unitarians to be reminded that 
our liberal brethren in all parts of Europe 
are now under the banner of adversity 
and severe persecution. 

The evening session of the conference 
which followed was given up to an address 
by Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of' Technology, 
on the outlook for education in America 
and its task in a changing world. He 
spoke of the work of Horace Mann in 
connection with the celebration to occur 
shortly in Yellow Springs, Ohio, of the 
100th anniversary of Mann’s assuming 
the presidency of Antioch College. He 
reminded us of the real perils for educa- 
tion today and that the Hitler regime in 
Germany began with oaths of allegiance 
imposed on the teachers. He said the 
real danger for education is that the mass 
of the people cannot understand the 
methods, the severe limits or the real ac- 
complishments of science. 

Science is looked upon by one class as a 
miracle-worker, by another as a blight 
upon the race; it is a cure-all, or responsible 
for all human ills. The problem of educa- 
tion is to find a way to develop in the 
masses of men a philosophy of life, an 
approach to life, that shall be true, toler- 
ant, sincere and noble. Dr. Compton 
made suggestions for teachers as to how 


they could help in performing this task. ° 


At the close of the meeting votes of 
thanks, appreciation and confidence were 
recorded for the speakers of the day, the 
hospitable way. in which the conference 


had been entertained by the Melrose . 


Society and for the service of the organists. 

Henry W. Porter of the First Parish in 
Quincy, Mass., made a moving appeal 
for the support of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union. 

It was announced that the next eeheine 
of the conference would be held with the 
Channing Church, Newton, Mass., on 
Sunday, May 8. The church was crowded 
to capacity throughout the meetings, 
nineteen churches being represented by 
208 delegates with twenty visitors from 
other conferences present. 

* * 


Chicago, Ill.—The largest congrega- 
tion to attend an opening service in many 
years was present Sunday, September 13, 
in Unity Church. 


PERSONALS 


The degree of doctor of divinity wa 
conferred upon Rey. Alfred Hall of Shet 
field, England, at a special convocation o 
the Meadville Theological School recently 


A “Mission of Beauty” in the form o 
four illustrated lectures on.the wonders 0 
nature is being given at the Twentiet 
Century Club, Boston, Mass., on the las 
two Sunday evenings in October and th 
first two in November, by Rev. Charles W 
Casson of West Lynn, Mass. October 1 
at 7.30 p. m., Mr. Casson will describ 
Mount Rainier National Park; October 2 
Glacier National Park; November 1 


‘Yosemite National Park, and November & 


Zion, Bryce, and Grand Canyons. 1 
folder describing the series may be ok 
tained from Mr. Casson at 340 Linwoo 
Street, West Lynn. 


* * 


WEEKEND AT SENEXET 


The women on the staff of the Americai 
Unitarian Association and the affiliate 
organizations were the guests of Mr: 
Theodore Chickering Williams at the Re 
treat House, Senexet, Putnam, Conn 
Saturday and Sunday, October 3-4. 

Two services of worship were held in th 
beautiful little chapel, and delightful rec 
reation with pleasant companions was th 
order for the weekend. Games on Satul 
day evening included “Choose It,”’ an ide 
conceived by Mrs. Williams, which prove 
to be a gracious bestowal of gifts as souve 
nirs of the eecasion. Each guest was aske 
to draw a number. A table loaded wit 
gifts was then uncovered and each gues! 
in accordance with the numbers drawr 
went to the table and chose a gift. 

Walks through the cathedral pines sul 
rounding the Retreat House, boating o 
the lake and beautiful weather made th 
weekend a perfect one. | 

Accompanied by Mrs. Baker and the 
small son, David, Rev. Everett M. Bake 
arrived to conduct the chapel service 0 
Saturday evening. He spoke briefly bu 
very effectively on “Seeing Beneath th 
Surface.” ‘When you leave or enter 
great city,’”’ he said, “‘do you see only th 
buildings and the streets and the crowds 
Or do you see the labor, the patience, th 
courage, the loyalty which went into 
making of the city; the love, the devotior 
the bitterness, the hatred, the joys and th 
sorrows of the human beings who make t 
the crowds? In your every-day relatio 
ships, do you see only the man or t 
woman, or do you see his hopes, his fea: 
his ambitions, his kindliness, his streng' 
and his frailties, so closely akin to yo 
own?” J 

The service of ofa on Sunday mo 


tersteen, of Uxbridge, Mass. Mrs. R 
Kinsley served as organist. Mr. Wint 
steen spoke of the leaves, of their funct 
in the life and development of the t 


and of how after serving their pur] 


, 
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ey dropped off one by one, leaving the 
ee stripped of all save the ability within 
self to produce more leaves. He drew 
1 analogy between the tree and the person 
ho, although stripped of the leaves of his 
yssessions, still carried within himself the 
wer, the strength of character, the ability 
acquire and accumulate new possessions. 
Immediately after the service Mr. Win- 
rsteen left for Uxbridge to conduct a 
rvice in his own church at eleven o’clock. 
€ was accompanied by his daughter, 
[rs. Helena Smith. 
For many it was their first visit to 
snexet. All were unanimous in the 
inion that Senexet cannot be described. 
must be experienced. 
* * 


LYMOUTH AND BAY CONFERENCE 


The autumn meeting of the Plymouth 
id Bay Conference will be held October 
3, with the First Parish in Hingham, 
lass. The topic to be discussed is ‘“The 
[odern Challenge to Liberty.” 

On the first Sunday in November the 
inisters of all the Unitarian churches in 
ie conference will exchange pulpits, be- 
g assigned to churches by a lay commit- 
e appointed by the conference. 

* * 


EVENING ALLIANCE 


Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, dean of 
‘oneleigh College, Rye, N. H., will ad- 
ress the meeting of the Evening Alliance 
’ Greater Boston, Mass., to be held in 
e parish -hall of the Arlington Street 
hurch, Boston, October 25. Mrs. Poole’s 
ibject will be ‘Christian Citizenship.” 


* * 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NOTES 


Proctor Academy opened for the school 
2ar September 29. The headmaster and 
irs. J. Halsey Gulick received parents 
1d boys at the headmaster’s house, where 
yffee was served during the afternoon. 
side from the boys coming from Massa- 
iusetts and New Hampshire, the enroll- 
ent this year includes students from 
ew York, Connecticut, Vermont, Penn- 
vania, Michigan, and North Carolina. 

Several new courses have been added to 
ie curriculum which are proving very 
ypular. Three new faculty members 
ere welcomed at the opening chapel 
‘ercises. Mrs. Constance W. Burbank 
Hanover, N. H., will teach Latin and 
ot as librarian. Mrs. Burbank was for- 
erly librarian of the Tuck School at 
artmouth College. David C. Ninde of 
urham, N. H., will teach French and 
ography and assist in the dormitory su- 
srvision.. Lee B. Henry of South Nor- 
alk, Conn., is the new instructor of his- 
ry. Mr. Henry will assist in the super- 
‘sion of Gannett House and will have 
iarge of the school orchestra. 

An interesting recreational program has 
sen arranged for the fall. Several boys 
“e reporting daily for lacrosse, getting in 
ractice for interscholastic competition in 
xe spring. Plans are being made for 
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.-games with other schools in New Hamp- 


shire and Massachusetts who play this 
game, which is rapidly increasing in popu- 
larity. Other boys are busily engaged 
finishing the log cabin on the side of Ragged 
Mountain and cutting ski trails in prepara- 
tion for an active season of winter sports. 
Other athletic activities sponsored by the 
Outing Club during the fall season are 
tennis and camping trips. 

The Proctor Players, who toured New 
England this summer giving a series of 
one-act plays, have returned to school this 
fall, with the exception of one boy who 
graduated last June. These boys played 
before more than 5,000 people this summer 
and preparations are already being made 
for more extensive trips next summer. 
A number of engagements under Uni- 
tarian auspices are being arranged for this 
fall and winter. These boys have gained 
considerable prestige in dramatics, and with 
last year’s players for a nucleus, bid fair to 
give even better performances than during 
the past successful season. 

* * 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Dr. Ashley Day Leavitt, minister of 
the Harvard Church, Brookline, Mass., 
will preach at the King’s Chapel noon 
services Tuesday to Friday, October 20- 
23. Monday, October 19, at noon, Ray- 
mond C. Robinson will give the first organ 
recital of the season. 

* * 


1937 SHOALS SCHEDULE 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Star Island Corporation the 
following schedule of meetings for the 
1937 season at the Shoals was unani- 
mously adopted: 

June 26-July 10, Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union; July 10-17, Religious Edu- 
cation Institute; July 17-24, Women’s 
Alliance; July 24-31, Churchmanship In- 
stitute; July 31-August 7, General Con- 
ference; August 7-21, Congregationalists; 
August 21-31, Camp Farthest Out. 

Program committees for these con- 


ferences are already at work. 
* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—A,\memorial ser- 
vice to honor the memory of the late Dr. 
Jabez T. Sunderland will be held during 
November by the Unitarian Church, of 
which he was minister emeritus at the 
time of his recent death. 


Concord, N. H.—Plans are being made 
by the Second Congregational Society, 
Unitarian, for the formation of a branch of 
the Young People’s Religious Union. 


Des Moines, Iowa.—An _ extension 
campaign is being carried on during the 
month of October by the First Unitarian 
Church of Des Moines to make the church 
more widely known in the city. The cam- 
paign is in preparation for a series of five 
sermons, designed to acquaint the people 
of Des Moines with the fundamentals of 


Unitarianism, which will be delivered 
during November by Rey. E. Burdette 
Backus, minister of the church. The 
series will be followed by an institute con- 
ducted by the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
during the first week in December. It is 
hoped that the ten weeks’ drive will add 
500 persons to the church membership. 


Evanston, IIl.—A ‘cooperative ser- 
mon” on ‘‘The Ethics of the Campaign” 
was preached at All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church by the minister, Rev. R. Lester 
Mondale, Sunday, September 27. Mr. 
Mondale gathered opinions on the presi- 
dential campaign from members of the 
congregation by mail, and then presented 
asummary of their views in his sermon. 


Louisville, Ky.—Dr. Pittman B. Pot- 
ter, professor of international organization 
in the graduate institute at Geneva, 
Switzerland, spoke in the auditorium of 
the First Unitarian Church, October 2, 
on ‘“‘EKurope’s Political Cauldron Is Brew- 
ing—What?” The lecture was sponsored 
by the church in cooperation with the 
University of Louisville. 


Vancouver, B. C.—A series of twelve 
lectures on modern dramatists is being 
given before the drama club of Vancouver 
by Rev. William A. Constable, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church. Mr. Con- 
stable is considering Bernard Shaw, J. M. 
Synge, W. B. Yeats, Lady Gregory, Sean 
O’Casey, Eugene O’Neil, and Susan Glas- 
pell. 


* * 


REV. ERNEST ABBOTT CHASE 


Word has just been received at Uni- 
tarian headquarters of the death, on Sep- 
tember 2, of Rev. Ernest Abbott Chase, a 
retired Unitarian minister of Brewster, 
Mass. 

Mr. Chase, who was ordained to the 
ministry in 1885, retired from the ministry 
of the Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Barnstable, Mass., in 1929. Among his 
previous pastorates were that of the First 
Parish, Brewster, from 1909-1912, and of 
the First Parish of Westwood, Mass., 
from 1912-1913. 

A tribute to Mr. Chase will appear in 
an early issue of The Register. 

* * 


REV. ROBERT ALLEN SINGSEN 


Rev. Robert Allen Singsen, minister of 
the First Parish Church in Stow, Mass., 
died in Boston, Mass., October 5, of a 
heart attack. Mr. Singsen, who was 
graduated from the Meadville Theological 
School in 1916, was minister of Christ 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., before going 
to Stow. He had previously held Uni- 
tarian pastorates in West Upton and 
West Somerville, Mass. 

Mr. Singsen is survived by his wife, a 
daughter, Charlotte, and a brother, John 
G. Singsen of Rumford, R. I. 

A tribute to Mr. Singsen will appear in 
an early issue of The Register. 
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From Our Friends 


Benefit of the Doubt 


In the beginning I had grave doubts of 
the wisdom of The Register’s policy in se- 
curing as editor of a religious journal a 
person whose career—although a great 
.one—had been in other fields. Therefore 
‘I take special pleasure in being able to say 
‘that I have read your editorials in The 
Register with increasing interest and satis- 
-faction. 


While my own major interest is not in 


the ecclesiastical side of the religious life, 
I nevertheless know how essential is an 
-appreciation of organized church life in 
the fostering of larger and more far-reach- 
‘ing values. Your two editorials in the issue 
of September 24 show clearly that you 
‘have this appreciation. 

Please count me among your loyal sup- 
porters. 

C. W. Reese. 
Abraham Lincoln Center. 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Editor’s Beauty 


Many and no doubt all of the subscrib- 
ers to The Christian Register would be very 
pleased to find therein a picture of our new 
-editor—Norman Hapgood. We are be- 
coming very pleasantly acquainted with 
and benefited by his terse intelligent edi- 
torial writings and leadership, and trust 
this acquaintance will be added to by 
favoring your readers in this regard. 

William H. Harris. 

Auburn, N. Y. 


A Fellow Editor 


You have made a great start with The 
Christian Register, and I personally enjoy 
your own writings immensely. 

John van Schaick, Jr. 
Editor of the Christian Leader. 


A Word from a Master 
Hearty congratulations on the new spirit 
in The Register. 
Charles EZ. Park, 
First Church, Boston, Mass. 


Good News 


I shall be glad to do an article for your 
paper. I will send it as soon as possible. 
Frances Perkins. 
Washington, D.C. 


Hedin’s Forthcoming Article is Good 
I think The Christian Register ought to 
be congratulated on its new editor. At 
this moment I am leaving for the Harvard 
Tercentenary, but when I return I will look 
into the matter of articles. 
The monopoly problem has been covered 
pretty well by Childs’s book. There are 
. some new facts about the drink problem, 
but nothing startling. On the other hand, 
_I have a fairly good statement already 


made on the divorce situation which, I 
think, ought to interest your readers. 

I am sending you by the same mail a 
little booklet by Dr. Hubert C. Herring 
on “Sweden, a School in Democracy,” 
which you may not have happened to see. 
It contains a fairly good summary of the 
religious situation. 

Naboth Hedin. 
American-Swedish News Exchange, Inc. 
New York City. 


From The Falmouth Enterprise 


Thanks for remembering me with the 
Kellerman article. I think it is a good 
feature. I am reprinting it with credit 
and sending you copies of the paper. 

George A. Hough, Jr. 


“* “How I Found God’ by Annette Keller- 
man will interest Falmouth readers both 
because Miss Kellerman and her husband 
summered at Silver Beach and because 
the article itself was conceived under un- 
usual circumstances in Falmouth. The 
article appears in the September 24 issue 
of The Christian Register. Norman Hap- 
good, who has just assumed editorship 
of The Register, summered in Woods Hole. 
He was a guest at Falmouth Rotary when 
Miss Kellerman happened to be the 
speaker. Incidental to her talk on her 
swimming experiences, Miss Kellerman 
said she had never felt the reality of re- 
ligion so clearly as when she was confronted 
with the natural beauties of the Great 
Barrier reef of Australia. If Miss Keller- 
man would develop that point, I’d have a 
striking article for The Register, Mr. Hap- 
good remarked to his table companions. 
He invited Miss Kellerman to try her hand 
at writing and this vivid story is the result. 
Miss Kellerman’s article is republished by 
special permission of Mr. Hapgood and 
The Christian Register.’’ 


From a Brilliant Playwright 


The Christian Register has just arrived. 
I am going to subscribe to it with en- 
thusiasm. I can see that your editorial 
column will be water for the thirsty. I 
liked the one on Spain and your point 
about the slow growth of democracy. I 
suppose that expecting Spain to be demo- 
cratic would be like expecting a baby to 
drive a Chrysler. It is another case where 
time for development is necessary. 

Edward B. Sheldon. 
New York City. 


The President of the Bar Association 


It was a surprise to find that you had 
become the editor of the old Christian 
Register. The Arians are lucky to have 
persuaded you. The conception of a 
scholarly celebration is undoubtedly Co- 
nant’s, and while I don’t suppose any ad- 
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ditions have been made to the sum o 
human knowledge, nevertheless it show: 
that Harvard is a place of and for scholars 
The rah-rah of the associate clubs and the 
meeting of the alumni become secondary 
as they should. 
Charles C. Burlingham. | 

New York City. 4 | 


He Wrote a Book with the Editor 


I congratulate The Christian Registei 
upon your assumption of the duty of edi 
tor. You will give it not only the prestig 
of your past, but a fine spiritual enthusiasn 
that has always characterized your work 
I shall be very glad once in a while to con: 
tribute. 

Henry Moskowitz. 

New York City. 


Speaking Right Out 

To my mind, a religious paper should b 
a weekly inspiration in the family. I 
should not be written for the ministers 
nor especially for the intellectual and ar 
gumentative members of the congrega 
tions. . Put in a few practical realists 
wise, human women with imagination t 
feel what the ordinary family in the pew: 
needs. Just now, especially in this dis 
tracted world, we need something to liv 
by. You have nearly all the finest met 
in our denomination on your editoria 
board, but I doubt if half a dozen of then 
will know what I mean by all this, an 
most of the others will probably disagree 

Most of us are very common people 
Precious few of us are college-bred, ant 
not many of us belong to what are calle 
the cultured classes, but our little con 
gregation here leads in the good work o 
the community, and when I think of thre 
or four of our very best persons, mos 
generous-minded, and truly devoted Uni 
tarians, who have given up The Regisie 
because it has ceased to appeal to them 
I know the fault is in The Register. 

I come of an intellectual, professiona 
family, and for that very reason I cal 
more definitely understand the needs 0 
the non - professionals — the Christian 
minded business and “working” classes 
Perhaps I have made you angry or @ 
least indignant by this tirade. If so, 
hope it will do some good. 

I am sending you $1.50 for six mont! 
for The Register, so that, if I want to go on 
my subscription will coincide with 01 
that I sent to a friend, and I can w 
one check for the two. Mr. Hapgood ha 
so wide and varied an experience that. 


am interested in what he will do, and 
truly wish him real success. q 
Mrs. Elinor M. B. Spencer. 

Sharon, Mass. 


A Common Mission } 

I am thoroughly enjoying The Regis 

with its fresh approach to the philosop 

and achievements of our common miss 
Robert M urray 5 

Unitarian Church, Keoki 
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Our Forum 


TO MR. O’BRIAN 


r Mr. O’Brian: 
fay I thank you for your recent article 
[he Christian Register, ‘‘Gilbert Mur- 
's Faith in Peace’’? 
‘ou might have done as other Americans 
e done, talked with Professor Murray, 
let it go at that. Instead you have 
on, and in a very inspiring way, others 
hare in your good fortune. For it is 
ainly good fortune to be able to talk 
h such a man as Gilbert Murray. At 
; particular time it means much to those 
s who are working for the strengthening 
he peace fabric to hear that Professor 
tray is undismayed, and that he, 
mugh you, has given such clear-cut, 
llenging messages. 
Irene Armstrong. 

eague of Nations Association, 
‘oston, Mass. 

* * 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


the Editor of The Christian Register: 
‘he Religious Books Section of the 
erican Library Association has a com- 
tee which annually prepares a list of 
gious books of the year which it con- 
rs sufficiently important to warrant 
ng placed on the shelves of the public 
aries. 
Vhile the circulation of religious books 
urally varies in different sections of the 
ntry, it is nevertheless true that next 
fiction more books are published on 
gion and allied subjects (such as re- 
ous psychology, church and politics, 
) than on any other topic. This has of 
> been increasingly evident,—so much 
that at the meeting of the A. L. A. 
igious Books Section at Richmond, in 
y, a definite vote was taken by the 
arians there present (eighty percent of 
9m serve in public libraries) to increase 
annual recommendations over the 
ndard number of forty titles. The titles 
the 1935-36 list, chosen by a committee 
resenting four major sections of the 
ited States, fell easily into five classes: 
. Interpretations of the nature of re- 
on and of its application to social 
blems. (Twelve titles.) 
. Discussions of the relation of the 
irch to political theories and situations. 
x titles.) 
. Particular problems and functions of 
church. (Seven titles.) 
. Devotional and inspirational books. 
ven titles.) - 
. Tools for study and reference. (Hight 
as.) - 
“his apportionment of books in the 
ious classes indicates in a measure the 
ssure felt by the various committee 
mbers in meeting the daily demands of 
ir constituencies. 
“ly personal experience is that there is a 
ve, and growing, group of readers eager 
books alike non-technical and non- 
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elementary which discuss modern eco- 
nomic and scientific tendencies from a 
frankly religious point of view. Dr. H. C. 
Link’s “The Return to Religion’’—the 
work of an expert in practical psychology— 
is much in demand; while ‘“‘Man, the Un- 
known” is in constant circulation. Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s books with their mor- 
dant challenge of the capitalistic bases of 
society are always in use. Perhaps the 
recent visit of Kagawa has stimulated the 
interest in discussions of religion and eco- 
nomic programs, but even before he came, 
interest in this field was strong. As regards 
devotional books, it is interesting to know 
that in the past few years the one title 
which has consistently received the unan- 
imous vote of the committee on selection 
has been the collection of sermons by Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
Hollis W. Hernig. 
New York City. 
* 


* 


CONTRIBUTORS 


John Haynes Holmes is minister of 
the New York Community Church, 
and the author of many books, includ- 
ing ‘Readings from Great Authors,” 
“The Heart of Scott’s Poetry,” and “If 
This Be Treason.” 


Gottfried Hult is a member of the faculty 
at the University of North Dakota, and 
is connected with the First Unitarian 
Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Charles R. Joy is administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

John Addison Leininger is minister of 
the First Parish Church, Barre, Mass. 

J. William Lloyd is a resident of Roscoe, 
Calif. 

Herman A. Newman is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Erie, Pa. 


Hugh Robert Orr is a professor in the 
Department of English of the Municipal 
University of Omaha. 

Leslie T. Pennington is minister of the 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 

Helen M. Tate is Cheerful Letter chair- 
man of the General Alliance branch, 
Germantown, Pa. 

S. Cleonice Warren is librarian in the 
Memorial Library and a member of the 
First Church, Petersham, Mass. 

* * 
RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
eycles, 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 
a. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; Oct. 20-23, Rev. Ashley 
Day Leavitt, D. D., Harvard Church, Brookline. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


’ Pulpit Hangings --- Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers --- Communion Linens 
Vestment Specialists since 1837 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
COX:SONS & VINING- INC. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET . NEW YORK . NY. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Owing to the sudden 
illness of Dean Matthews, 
the course previously an- 
nounced must be with- 


Additional an- 


drawn. 


nouncement will be made 
at a later date. 
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Pleasantrses 


It is illegal in Alabama to sprinkle salt 
on railroad tracks, which seems a queer 
way to catch a train anyway.—Boston 
Transcript. 

* * 

Five nations cooperate in protecting 
wild life in Africa. It seems that the Ethio- 
pians weren’t wild enough.—Providence 
News-Tribune. 

* * 

“Humph! I could write a story as good 
as this, if I had a mind to.” 

“Sure, but that’s exactly what you lack.” 
—Evening News (London). 

* * 


The sands of a Florida island have given 
up skeletons eight feet tall—evidently 
those of front-row occupants at prehistoric 
movie houses.—Atlanta Constitution. 

* sd 

The people are sharply divided into two 
classes at this time: The ignorant, illogical, 
prejudiced and emotional rabble—and 
those who are going to vote for your candi- 
date.— Washington Post. 

* * 


Man isn’t so smart. Thousands of years 
before he began to have afternoon head- 
aches from trying to think, the turtle hada 
stream-lined body, turret-top, retractable 
landing gear, and a portable house.—<St. 
Louis Star-Times. 

* * 

Patron: ‘‘Look here, waiter, I ordered 
chicken pie and there isn’t a single piece of 
chicken in it.” 

Waiter: ‘“‘That’s being consistent, sir. 
We also have cottage cheese, but so far as 
I know, there’s not a cottage in it.”— 
Pathfinder. 

* * 

Young Taggert, calling on his best girl 
one night, was asked, “Jerry, which do you 
like best, an ugly woman with great in- 
telligence or a pretty one without brains?” 

But Jerry was wise and didn’t intend to 
get caught on that one. ‘‘Mary, dear,” he 
replied quick as a flash, “I prefer you to 
either one.” —Exchange. 

* * 

The Smiths are on the balcony and can 
hear what a young couple are saying in the 
garden below. 

Mrs. Smith: “I think he is going to pro- 
pose to her. We ought not to listen. 
Whistle to him. 

Mr. Smith: “Why should I? Nobody 
whistled to warn me.”—Vancouver Prov- 
ince. 

ee 

The conductor came through the car 
collecting fares. 

‘“‘He’s only five years old,”” remarked a 
mother when the official looked at her boy. 

When the conductor reached the far end 
of the car, it occurred to the boy that an 
important bit of information had been 
overlooked. 

“Mother is thirty-six!’’ he shouted.— 
Exchange. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


The Influence of a Single 
Pamphlet 


Some of the Unitarian 
pamphlets have had a 
remarkable distribution. 
‘What Do Unitarians Be- 
lieve?” has had a total cir- 
culation of 278,000 copies. 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 
Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 

hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 


Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School | 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry o 
today. Association with the Uni 
versity of Chicago adds to th 
School’s own curriculum a wid 
variety of subjects. Ho informa 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


MINISTERS, CHURCHES and LEAGUE CHAI 
TERS constantly ASK the League for materials an 
service, and ALMOST always get them. But sometime 
we have had to say “no” because we lacked resources to sé 
“yes.” 


Help us to maintain our tradition of service through 
generous Special Membership or a contribution to a specif 
activity. 
HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. -- CAPitol 123 


“NOTICE OF SPECIAL MEETING 


of the 
UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Notice is hereby given of a special meeting of the Un 
tarian Service Pension Society on October 29, 1936, 
2 p. m.at Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, to consi 
and act upon certain proposed changes in the By-Laws 
and to two resolutions submitted at the last annual meetin 
of the said Society and by it referred to such a speci 
meeting. 

This special meeting will be followed, in accordant 
with the By-Laws, by a second special meeting (of whic 
later notice will be given), at which the final action in tho: 
matters will be taken 

HENRY WILDER FOOTE, Secretary. 


5 MONTHS FOR $1 .OO 


The 


The Register 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston i 


LEASE enter my subscription at you 


To New Friends Pracesucters Rate of 5 months for on 


I enclose check or currency} 
: A 


dollar. 
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A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


